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MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
S‘DGEWORTH BOARDING and DA} 
School for girls.—36th year will begin  Netgnenaed 

28, 1898. rs. H. P. Leresvre, Princi pel. 
Miss D. HuntLey, Associate Principal. 
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Te hers “~ 
OUR YEARS’ ACADEMICAL 


Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, etc., reduced 
to less than one year by private ret. 
Pamphlet free. . WM. WEBE 
Belleville, Il. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
7. TIMOTHY S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


pens September 23, 1898. Fregeres for College. 
Heads of School: Mise M. ©. CARTER, 8. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
RB? STON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
Epmunp H. "bawwerr, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 36 Cone ord Ay e. 
we CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls and Young Women. 
mr. ART HUR GILMAN is the Director. 
Masascuu sxeTrs, Cambridge, 9 Channing St. 
HE LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. KeLty Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
DOWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or Business, Indi- 
vidual teaching. E lementary classes Sa | Wino pore. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. Knapp, 8. 














New Hampsurre, West Lebanon. 
EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 
Academy.—Among New Hampshire Hills, amid 
fine groves and in a bracing climate. Large, airy build- 
ing ; perfect sanitary conditions. Thorough preparation 
for any college, and government academies. Full com- 
mercial course—business, law, stenography, and type- 
writing. 
Reopens September 14, 1898. Terms low. 
For catalogue, address 
Major B. F. Hyarr, A.M., Principal. 
~ New York, Brooklyn, 286-292 Washington Ave. 
7. CATHERINE’ S HA 
Diocesan School for Girls. 
New and supérior advantages; modern methods; home 
care aciannen social recreation. Miss Conro, Principal. 








New York Crry, TOR ER. Avenue. 
M*: SM. D. HUGE 
Boarding and | School for Girls. 


New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL.—The next 
school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898. 


Onto, Cincinnati, Lenox Place, Avondale. 
WE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL 
for Girls. (Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 
1856.) School of Language, Literature, History, and 
Art. Elective courses of study. sparation for 
foreign travel. Famil B nang in number. 
rs. H. THANE MILLER. 








hae Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG y’ SAND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 3. Students prepared for college. 


TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular om 
application, Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


School of Drawing and Painting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
The 23d Year is Now Open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
pacating and Foner’ ny design, and also in anus ana- 
omy and pective. Prin 1 instructors: F. W. Ben- 
son, E. C, arbell, and Philip Hale (Drawing and Paint. 
ing), Mrs. William ptaae Fi an ap Design), B. L. 
Pratt (Modelling), E. merson (Anatomy), and A. 
K, Cross ( (Perspective), “Pupils are allowed the free use 
of the galleries of i — m. For circulars giving 
detailed information, a 

MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


Forestry School 


AT BILTMORE, N. C. 
For circular and Information apply to 


Cc. A. SCHENCK, Ph.D., 
Forester to the Biltmore Estate. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited to 
ten, Combines home life with careful individual 


training, 
R. M HUSE, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill., 
for Young Ladies and Ch 


REBECCA, 8. mice, AM ana eRe 

















‘HARLES W. STONE, Tutor ais Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Strect, Boston. ches 





School Agencies. 


HE he TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1242 13th St, Washington. 

156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bag., , Minneapolis. 

730Coo per Bdg., Denver. 525Stims’n Bk.,LosAngeles. 

378 1 Wabash Ave. -» Chicago. 825 M’ket 8t.. San France’ isco. 


LBANY TEACHE RS? AGENCY. 

24 State St., Albany, N. Y.--Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. HarLan P. Frencu, Manager. 


HEALBERT&CLARK TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, Pullman Building, Catcago. Branch, 
Des Morngs, Ia. 13th year. College positions a specialty. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. Oldest and best known in the us Ss 
Established 1855. 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


EUROPEAN WINTER’ RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best re- 
ferences. Illustrated ae 1" on application. 
CARL L LANDSEE, Proprietor. — 


" BUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


THE MISSES WELDON, with their 9th Annual Class, 
Young Ladies’ Foreign Tour. Restricted; highest re- 
ferences. Address THE MOORINGS, Lock Hay. EN, Pa. 





If you would understand the ‘patialinhubiasreasnel be- 
tween England and France at Fasnopa, and ali the 
great movements now in progress on the Dark Conti- 
nent, read 


... AFRICA... 


ITS PARTITION and ITS FUTURE 


By Henry M. Straniey, Pavt Guirysse, F. Bury, 
Henry Norman, Sir GeorGe TAUBMAN- Goupir, 
CoLonEL LuGARD, and others prominent in Afri- 
can affairs. $1.25 
“ These papers give a lucid and authentic statement of 

facts which are of the greatest contemporaneous inte 

rest, but which have hitherto been practically inacces- 
sible to the general reader.” 


Will be found at all the Booksellers. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 


Publishers, New York. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd, 


7 and 9 W. 18th St., New York, 
PUBLISH: 


WILD LIFE AT HOME: 
HOW TO STUDY AND PHOTOGRAPH IT. 

By RicHARD KEaRTON, F.L.S., author of “ With Nature 
‘anda Camera,” “ British Birds’ Nests,” etc. With Rem- 
brandt Frontispiece and almost One Hundred Illustra- 
tions from Photographs taken direct from Nature by 
CHERRY KEARTON. xtra crown | 8vo, cloth, , Bilt, $2.54 50. 








We buy and sell bills of exchange to and 
LETTERS jnake Cable Transfers of money on Euro 
Australia and South Africa; also ma é 
OF goneerons Ft , aes Commercial ane 
vellers’ Credits, available in all parts 
CREDIT. of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A.C. McCLURG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


My Scrap Book 
of the French Revolution 


By EvizaBETH WoORMELEY LatmerR. With 
pumerous and carefully selected portraits 
of the principal personages of the time. 
8vo0, 442 pages, $2.50. 


Out of intimate and almost personal knowledge 
of the subject, the popular author of the JNine- 
teenth Century Histories has written a graphic and 
thrilling account of some of the most exciting and 
interesting phases of the French Revolution. Much 
of the material is translated direct from the ortl- 
ginal French sources, many of which are difficult 
of access to the ordinary student. The narratives 
of eye-witnesses and those of actors and sufferers 
in the great drama are frequently quoted in de- 
tail. Mrs. Latimer has succeeded in making the 
great historical event of the 18th century stand 
out in luminous clearness, fixing itself upon the 
reader’s mind like a photograph. The volume is in 
size and style with the author’s series of the 
Nineteenth Century Histories. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 








France in the 19th Century............ omen |$2.50 
Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century .... 2.50 
England in the 19th Century................ 2.50 
Europe in Africa in the 19th Century....... 2.50 
Italy in the igth Century.................065 2.50 
Spain in the 19th Century................... 2.50 


Personal Sketches 
of Recent Authors 


By Hattiz TyNG GrRiswoLp. With a hand- 
some and carefully selected portrait of each 
author. 12mo, 352 pages, $1.50. 


This is a companion volume, and in a manner 
a sequel. to Mrs. Griswold’s very successful 
*‘Home Life of Great Authors.’’ Her easy, delight- 
ful style and her faculty for drawing clear and 
faithful portraits are very evident in this, as in 
the former work, The ‘‘sketches’’ are not long 
and wearisome, but are so sympathetic and appre- 
ciative that they impress the reader with a sense 
of thoroughness which long biographies often fail 
to give. The materials are taken from the most 
trustworthy and authentic sources, and the facts 
given in the ‘‘sketches’’ may be implicitly relied 
on. The authors treated are: Tennyson, Renan, 
Darwin, Matthew Arnold, Du Maurier, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Ruskin, Huxley, Mrs. Stowe, Stevenson, How- 
elis, Louisa M. Alcott, Tolstoi, Kipling, Christina 
Rossetti, Thoreau, Bayard Taylor, Barrie. 








By the same author and uniform with the above 
(but without portraits). 


Home Life of Great Authors. 12mo......... $1.50 


The Widow O’Callaghan’s 
Boys 


By GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.25. 


Left with seven small boys ranging from three 
to fifteen years of age, the brave little Irish 
widow in this story is obliged to leave her hus- 
band’s farm and occupy a rude shanty in a small 
country town. She takes in washing and sends her 
sons to school. Her management and encourage- 
ment of them amid poverty and trouble, the cha- 
racters of the boys themselves, their cheerfuiness, 
courage, and patience, and the firm grip which they 
take of the lowest rounds of the ladder of success, 
are told simply, forcibly, interestingly, and alto- 
gether delightfully. The story will interest older 
readers as much as children, and contains maby 
—— sound lessons in manliness and womanli- 





Florida Alexander 


A Kentucky Girl. By ELeanor TaLpot 
KINKEAD. 12mo, 276 pages, $1 00. 


A charming tale of the Sunny South, and cf a 
brave, beautiful, and attractive girl—a story of 
ideals, and yet a story of the real. It is written 
in exquisite English, and with a flavor of delicate 
humor, The book will not fail to prove delightful 
reading, and its careful descriptions of Southern 
places and people, and the beauty of its narrative 
style, must render it very attractive. Mise Kin- 
kead has written other tales of the South, but 
never so good a one as this. 


Sir Jefferson Nobody 


By Erriz W, MERRIMAN. 12mo, illustrated, 
286 pages, $1.25. 


In many of our states the practice of ‘‘binding 
out’’ poor childrén to farmers in the country dis. 
tricts still prevails. This story relates in most in- 
teresting fashion the adventures of a brother and 
sister who suffered this experience after their pa- 
rents died. Bad treatment made the boy run away 
to the city, where he fell in with the title charac- 
ter, a sort of juvenile Mark Tapley, who is entirely 
new to fiction. The story appeals to the best 
sides of boy and girl nature, and will be welcomed 
by all young readers. The book has a number of 
original and attractive iilustrations. 








Choice Readings 


By Ropert McLean Cumnock. Large 
12mo, 602 pages. Revised and enlarged 
edition, $1.50. 

After twenty years of great success and popular. 
ity a revised and enlarged edition of this standard 
book has been prepared by the author. Many new 
selections have been inserted, and a series of dis- 
cussions on the most important topics in elocation 
have been added. Teachers and students of elocu- 
tion will find this new edition highly valuable and 
serviceable, both as a manual of instruction and as 
a book of selections, and more than ever deserving 
its reputation as being by far the best work of the 
kind in existence, 


‘A Yankee Volunteer 


By M. Im~tay TaYLor. 12mo, $1.25. 

The many readers of *‘On the Red Staircase’’ and 
‘“‘An Imperial Lover’’ haye long been impatient for 
another story from the author's facile pen. In 
this one the scene is laid, not in Russia, but in 
Massachusetts, and the time is the beginning of 
the Revolution. John Allen lived in Salem town 
and loved a Tory fair; though Fate might on his 
wooing frown, he never knew despair. 

The tale is that of a soldier and a lover; of the 
things he did and the things be saw and heard; of 
battles and marches and imprisonments; and of 
how his Tory sweetheart, Mistress Joyce Talbot, 
at last relented and became a true patriot and 
rebel. 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
On the Red Staircase. tamo................ $1.25 
An Imperial Lover. tamo................+.. 1.25 


General Nelson’s Scout 


By Byron A. DUNN. Illustrated. 12mo, 

320 pages, $1.25. 

A book of the Civil War for boys, straightfor- 
ward, manly, and inspiring. The tangled state of af- 
fairs in Kentucky during the early days of the Re- 
bellion is faithfully depicted, most of the incidents 
and many of the characters being historically true. 
The value of personal loyalty, courage, and devo- 
tion to principle is clearly shown, and all the 
best and noblest in a boy's character is appealed 
to. Both Southern and Northern readers must be 
delighted with it. 

The story is told by an old soldier familiar with 
the scenes which he describes, and the whole nar- 








rative is vividly real. It is handsomely illustrated. 


Maria Felicia 








A Story of Bohemian Love. By CAROLINE 
Svetia. ( Tales from Foreign Lands” 
Series.) Translated from the Bohemian by 
Antonie Krejsa. l6mo, $1.00. 


This last addition to the ‘Tales from Foreign 
Lands"’ sustains the high and unique reputation of 
the series. Bohemia in the days of the Germaa 
Emperor Joseph Il. furnishes the scene of action 
and the heroine is a nalve, daring, and herok 
daughter of the noble house of Felsenburk 

Freedom of thought and action, high-mindedness, 
and courageous devotion to principle are the hero. 
ine’s ideals, and to follow them unswervingly she 
resigns all her abcestral estates and wealth and 
joina the man she loves. The author, Caroline 
Svetla, though regarded as the George Elliot of Bo 
hemia, has thus far, we believe, remained unknown 
to English readers. 


Previous volumes af the “ Talea from Foreign Lands 
Series are 

Memories, by Max Mutier ‘ 
Graziella, by ALPHoNs# De LAMARTINE ‘ 
Marie, by ALEXANDER PusHKIN..... ' 
Madeline, by JuLes Sanpeat = 1.00 
Marianela, by B. Perex GaLpos... ' 
Cousin Phillis, by Mrs. Gaskets. 1 

1 


Karine, by WiLnetm Jensen... .00 


Three Freshmen 


By Jessig A. CHASE. 12mo, 81.00. 


An odd title for a book that Is written by a girl 
about girla and for girls, yet it is appropriate 
The ‘‘three freshmen’ are girl stadents at Smith 
College; one of them comes from Chicago, one from 
Boston, and one from the South. They lead a 
merry, studious, and happy life, full of fun, frolic, 
and womanly kindheartedness. The author is mis. 
tress of her facts, and writes with an enthusiasm 
and humor that are inspiring. It is a most delight 
ful tale of college life for girls, young and old, 
for their parents, and even for their brothers 





Love in Epigram 


Compiled by FrepERICK W. Morton. I6mo, 
234 pages, $100. Uniform with “ Men in 
Epigram” and **Woman in Epigram 





This little volume completes the triology begun 
by the publication of ‘Woman in Epigram’’ and 
continued by ‘‘Men in Epigram,"’ for, as the com 
piler says, ‘Given men and women (conditions be 
ing favorable), and love is sure to follow.”’ 

The collection of epigrams embraces writers an- 
client and modern, classical and popular, in poetry 
and prose. It is suitable for readers and lovers of 
all ages and both sexes; a ready book of reference 
and a dainty gift book. 


Uniform with the above and by the same compiler 
Menin Epigram. 1:6mo........ ; $1.00 
Woman in Epigram. 16mo.... 1.00 


Dynamic Idealism 


By ALFRED H. LiLoyp, Ph.D. !2.no, 248 
pages, $1.00. 


Modern thought in matters philosophical alums to 
be simple, clear, and wuptechnical. The book is 
opposed to Abstract Idealism as weil as to Material- 
ism, and its closing chapters give a profound Iinter- 
pretation of Christianity from the Monistic point 
of view. Although students of the subject wili 
find the author familiar with the works of all 
great thinkers, yet the alembic of bis mind has dis- 
tilled from them a simple avd novel system of 
doctrine. It will be found a valuable contribution 
to modern philosophy. 

“The author of this little book at least makes his 
own position perfectly clear, and develops it with 
bo feeble thought and with an unusual power of 
compact expression. Whoever succeeds in doing 
that. in the present unsettled state of opinion, 
renders a service to philosophy.’’— The Nation. 





For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. ©. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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THE ATHEN4EUM PRESS SERIES 


Issued under the General Editorship of Professor Grorce Lyman Krrrrepe@e of Harvard University, and Professor C. T. Wincnester of Wesleyan University. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


Selections from the Poems of Robert Burns. 
Kdited by the late Joun G. Dow, recently Instructor in English in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 287 pages. $1.12. 

Selections from the Poetical Works of William Cowper. 


Edited by James O. Murray, Professor of English Language and Litera- 
ture in Princeton University. 243 pages, $1.00. 


Select Poems of Shelley. 


Edited by W. J. ALexanper, Professor of English in University College, 
Toronto. 387 pages. $1.15. 


Selections from Landor. 
Edited by W. B.S. Cuvmer, formerly Instructor in Harvard University. 
Cloth. 261 pages. $1.00, 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America. 


Edited by Hammonp Lamont, Associate Professor of Rhetoric in Brown 
University. 152 pages. 50 cents. 


Selections from Malory’s Morte Darthur. 
Edited by WiturAm E. Mean, Professor of the English Language in Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn. 348 pages. $1.00. 

Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama. 


~— by Joun M. Manty, Professor of English in Chicago University. 
% volumes. 
Vol. I. 618 pages. $1.25. Vol. II. 590 pages. $1.25. 
Vol. Ill. Jn preparation. 


Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 


Edited by AncurBaLD MacMecuan, Professor of English in Dalhousie Col- 
lege, Halifay:, N.S. 428 pages. $1.25. 





Poems of William Wordsworth. 

Selected and edited by Professor Epwarp Downpen of the University of 
Dublin. 522 pages. $1.25. 

Selections from the Poems of Keats. 

Edited by Arto Bates, Professor of English Literature, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 302 pages. $1.00. 

Selections from the Works of Sir Richard Steele. 
Edited by George R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Composition in Columbia University. 203 pages. 90 cents. 

Selections from the Essays of Francis Jeffrey. 
Edited by Lewis E. Gates, Assistant Professor of English in Harvard 
University. 213 pages. 90 cents. 

Selections from the Poetry and Prose of Thomas Gray. 
Edited by Wa. Lyon PaeEps, Assistant Professor of English Literature in 
Yale University. 179 pages. 90 cents. 

A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics. 

Selected and edited by F. E. Scne.iina, Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Pennsylvania. 827 pages. $1.12. 

Herrick: Selections from the Hesperides and the 

Noble Numbers. 


Edited by Epwarp E. HA ug, Jr., Professor of Rhetoric and Logic in Union 
University. 200 pages. 90 cents. 
Old English Ballads. 


Selected and edited , Ag B. GumMere, Professor of English Literature in 
Haverford College. 380 pages. $1.25. 





A Descriptive Circular of the above-named books sent postpaid on application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
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CHICAGO. LONDON. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





A New Romance by Stanley J. Weyman. 


THE CASTLE INN 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of “A Gentleman of France,” ‘‘ Under the Red Robe,” ‘‘ Shrewsbury,” 
etc., ete. 


With six full-page Illustrations by WALTER APPLETON CLARK 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


This is a romance of the England of George III., most of the action tak- 
ing place inthe country not far from London, in the spring of 1767. The 
Castle Inn at Marlborough, a famous hostelry of the time, affords a pictur- 
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The Week. 


Dispatches from Paris and Washing- 
ton agree that the Commissioners sent 
by the United States to arrange with 
Commissioners of Spain the terms of a 
treaty of peace, on Monday demanded as 
one of its features the surrender by 
Spain to this nation of all the Philippine 
Islands, as territory of the United States. 
We do not now discuss the wisdom or 
folly of annexing this archipelago. We 
simply point out that its acquisition 
would mean the incorporation into our 





system of an immense group of islands | 


on the other side of the globe, occupied 


by eight millions of people, of various | 


races, that are for the most part either 
savage or but half-civilized; which the 
most ardent advocate of the policy ad- 
mits can never become States in the 
Union, and which, therefore, must con- 


stitute colonies of such a sort as were | 


never contemplated by the founders of 
this nation, and for the government of 


which we have no precedent in our his- | 
tory. We then invite attention to the | 
manner in which this revolutionary | 


change in our policy is to be effected, if 


the McKinley Administration can have | 
| come obsolete,” or that “we nave reach- 


| ed the time yet to repeal any portion of 


its way with the Senate when the treaty 
drawn up at Paris shall be submitted 


next winter. No step in the development | 
of the American republic since the adop- | 

the United States.” 
parable in importance with the annexa- 
tion of the Philippines. The abolition of | 


tion of the Federal Constitution is com- 


slavery, although it required a four years’ 
war, necessitated no change in our 
form of government and no departure 
from the principles of a Union of equal 
States upon which the Government had 
been established; while the annexation 
of a distant group of islands, which can 
never become States, involves a radical 
departure from all our traditions and 
our methods. Yet a change in policy 
of such stupendous importance to de- 
mocracy is to be made—so far as the 


McKinley Administration can make it— | 


without any expression of opinion on the 
subject by the people through a vote, 
either directly or indirectly, and in re- 
sponse to the supposed demand of the 
populace. 





Representative Boutelle of Maine, who 
showed his cotirage in standing out 
against the craze over Venezuela three 
years ago, and against the demand for 
a needless war with Spain last spring, 
served notice in a speech to a Republi- 
can club in Boston, on Saturday week, 
that he will make a fight in Congress for 


tion,” he said—the question what shal! 


be done “where our flag has gone up” 
—‘as one of the most important, as in- 


volving the deepest considerations of * 


statecraft, as of more vital interest to 
the future of the people of this country, 
and possibly to the future relations of 
the nations of the earth, more important 
than anything that has transpired af- 
fecting the relations of the great Powers 
of the earth within the last generation.” 
He asked his countrymen that “they 
shall meet that question like statesmen 
and thoughtful patriots; that they shaH 
not let themselves be carried away by 
any wild enthusiasm of military glory; 
that they shall not rush to conclusions 
simply because the flags are waving 
overhead and because the guns are ex- 
ploding to the right of us and to the 
left of us.’”’ For himself, he did ‘“‘not be- 
lieve that, because Gen. Miles and his 
legions marched so triumphantly across 
the island of Porto Rico and raised our 
flag so gloriously over its citadel, it car- 
ries one iota of obligation upon us to as- 
sume responsibility of the government 
of that island, either by acquisition or 
otherwise, if we deliberately conclude 
that it is not for our best interests to 
do so.” Nor was he “yet ready to believe 
that the fundamental principles of the 
Declaration of Independence have be- 


that most magnificent creation of state- 
craft and patriotism, the Constitution of 


John W. Stewart, ex-Governor and ex- 
Congressman of Vermont, one of that 


| old school of public men who thought 





out public questions and had the courage 
to stand by the convictions which they 
reached, was lately asked by a Burling- 
ton editor whether he believed in the 
“imperial” policy which is now so popu- 
lar with the bosses, the speculators, and 
the clergy of the United States. Re- 
plying, “most emphatically,” in the 
negative, Mr. Stewart expresses his re- 
gret that we already have incorporated 
into our body politic “the heterogeneous 
peoples of Hawaii and Porto Rico,” but 
would make the best of it by accepting 
their future statehood as inevitable, and 
trying to minimize as much as possible 
the harm of this inevitable result. Here, 
however, he “would draw the line abso- 
lutely.” He pronounces “intolerable and 
indeed unthinkable the idea of taking 
the hundreds of the tropical Philippine 
Islands, with their millions of incon- 
gruous heathen, or any one of them, 
with a view to their ultimate incorpora- 
tion into our system as an integral part 
thereof’; and he holds that “we cannot 


the Declaration of Independence and the | run two irreconcilable systems of gov- 
Constitution, “I look upon that ques- ' ernment at the same time without ship- 


wreck.” He says that we have denied 
the principle of the free choice of the 
people in taking Hawaii and Porto Rico 
without consulting the wishes of their 
inhabitants, and we cannot safely go a 
step further on that*road. “Our great 
paramount duty is to guard the rights 
and interests of the seventy-five millions 
of our own people, and to preserve and 
maintain intact the vital principles upon 
which our own and all popular govern- 
ment rests.” 


The bellicose clergymen are begin 
ning to “catch it’ from the laity. The 
truth is, the average man had his breath 
quite taken away for a while by the 
chorus of war cries from apostles of “the 
Prince of Peace” who advocated the 
conquest of savages in order to give 
them the Gospel, and it has taken some 
time to recover the power of speech. 
Now that the man who sits in the pew 
is able to express his views, he is mak- 
ing very clear his opinion of the ex- 
traordinary doctrine which has been 
preached at him from the pulpit. Mr. 
J. N. Larned of Buffalo, in an admirable 
address at a reception to officers of the 
Thirteenth Regiment the other evening, 
characterized as one of three influences 
which are “working dangerously in this 
country” to carry us into political cour- 


| ses that have their issue in war, “minis- 





ters of a class who look for the Gospel 
of Christ in the Jewish war-histories of 
the Old Testament’; the other two be- 
ing “newspapers of the class that would 
sell 1,000 lives, if they could, for a shriek- 
ing headline, or a hideous picture, or a 
startling newsboy’s cry on the street,” 
and “Senators and Congressmen of a 
class who listen to the talk of barrooms 
and take it for the public opinion of the 
country.” Mr. Larned declared that He 
“feared them, feared the delusive, sham 
patriotisin and sham religion that they 
hold up to us,” and contended that the 
real “mission” of this peaple is “to work 
out a grand experiment of self-govern- 
ment for mankind, clear and exempt 
from all the old-world tangles of feudal 
and military growth; to build this re- 
public great and high, and to perfect it 
from base to pinnacle, as a model to the 
nations of freedom, of justice, of honesty, 
of honor, of order; to make its people 
missionaries, not by preaching, but by 
example, of Christian righteousness and 
peace.” 


Apropos of the “blessings of civiliza- 
tion,” which we were going to distribute 
with a lavish hand in both the West 
and East Indies, the thoroughly trust- 
worthy correspondent of the Evening 
Post in San Juan tells a shameful story 
of the disgraceful misconduct of United 
States troops in Porto Rico. He quotes 
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the complaints of the Ponce newspapers, | tion, though thin, is of a much higher | common foe,” and declared of the Gov- 


all of which were most cordial in their 
reception and support of the new gov- 


type than King Koffee Kalkalli’s. 





ernment, and states that his own inves- | 


tigations confirm the worst that is 
charged. Briefly, the Ponce press de- 
clares that “there is no safety’? on the 
streets; that “our ladies are at all times 
exposed to the insults of drunken sol- 
diers”’; that soldiers rob servants going 
to market, enter restaurants, drink until 
intoxicated, beat the servants and break 
the crockery, and even enter private 
houses and steal what they can lay 
their hands on. One of the newspapers 
sums the matter up by saying that “we 
suffered much under the Spaniards, but 
certain of our liberators commit greater 
offences than those of our former mas- 
ters.” So unbearable have these out- 
rages by the United States troops in 
Porto Rico become that a Ponce journal 
already says that ‘“‘these acts are breed- 
ing hatred between us and the Ameri- 
cans,” and suggests that if the authori- 
ties, civil or military, do not put a de- 
finite stop to them, ‘‘a commission be 
sent to Washington to energetically set 
our complaints before the Government 
and the American people.” 
newspaper says that, if these abuses con- 
tinue, “we shall lose all our illusions of 
liberty and justice, and the consequences 
will be truly lamentable, because we will 
not submit quietly to a new tyranny.” 
It is only a few: weeks since we landed 
our forces in Porto Rico, with the an- 
nounced purpose of putting an end to the 
intolerable rule of Spain in that island. 





It will be unfortunate if we should 
lose Illinois just as we are acquiring 
the Philippines, for Illinois is worth 
fifty Philippines. But Illinois has 
already left the Union without the fir- 
ing of a shot for its preservation. It 
has passed, to our eternal disgrace, un- 
der the rule of a man called Tanner, a 
barbarian of the type of Menelek of 
Abyssinia—that is, a half-savage with a 
gloss of Christianity. He has already 
virtually declared war against the Unit- 
ed States by forbidding the entrance of 
any persons from the Union into his do- 
minions without his permission, and 
threatening to kill them with Gatling 
guns if they attempt it. He has ap- 
parently cowed the President of the 
United States, who attempts no resist- 
ance to the dismemberment of the re- 
public, but some say that he will lead an 
army against Tanner after the election. 
The true reason of his tame submission 
we believe to be the absence of so large 
a portion of his troops civilizing and 
elevating Spaniards and Tagals. If 


Tanner is to be opposed, however, it | 


ought to be done quickly, for he is daily 
gathering strength and committing 
fresh atrocities. But we must give the 
devil his due. The “yellow” story that 
he cuts off heads for fun, we are as- 


sured has no foundation, His civiliza- | 


Another | 


There seems to be no doubt that the 
Mormons in Utah have broken their 
pledges to give up polygamy on condi- 
tion that their Territory should be ad- 
mitted into the Union as a State, and 
that the Church is “running things” 
with as high a hand as ever. The testi- 
mony which comes from Gentiles who 
represent various denominations is so 
clear and detailed that nobody can ques- 
tion the fact. Under ordinary circum- 
| stances people would be stirred up over 
such a state of things, and ask what 
‘should be done about it. But since we 
have become a “world Power” and are 
engrossed in “spreading the blessings of 
civilization” all over the globe, the Mor- 
mon problem is a mere “parochial ques- 
tion,” which nobody has time to bother 
over. 





The usual number of negroes were 
lynched last week. Two were thus 
disposed of in Edgefield County, S. C. 
The charge against them was the 
killing of a white woman. One of the 
inculpated negroes, named Sullivan, ac- 
cused the other one, named Mackey, of 
the crime. Mackey denied the charge, 
and retorted that Sullivan was the guilty 
party. So both of them were lynched in 
order to make sure of punishing the 
right one, although one of them had 
been exonerated by a Coroner’s jury. A 
third negro was killed in the course of 
the proceedings, but the dispatches do 
not tell why. The course of events was 
varied slightly at St. Helena Parish, La., 
where a white man was lynched for tak- 
ing sides with a negro in a quarrel which 
the latter had with another white man. 
News comes, simultaneously, from La- 
fayette, Ala., of a lynching that occurred 
there several days ago. 





We cannot recall a more extraordinary 
political spectacle than that which was 
displayed in Lenox Lyceum on Monday 
evening, when Gov. Black made his first 
appearance in the present campaign. 
Elihu Root, the man who in 1895 de- 
nounced Lou Payn as a “corrupt lobbyist 
in the legislative affairs of the State,” 
saying that for thirty years he had “been 
notorious, a stench in the nostrils of all 
good and honest men in the State of 
New York,” spoke from the same plat- 
form with the Governor who, in full 
knowledge of Payn’s character and in 
full light of Mr. Root’s exposure and de- 
nunciation of him, appointed Payn to 
one of the most powerful offices in the 
public service of the State. Mr. Root 


| not only did this, but he spoke of the 
joint appearance of himself and the Gov- 
ernor as gratifying evidence that the 
Republican lion and the Republican 
lamb were “getting together and fighting 
together with equal ardor against the 








ernor that “no Republican in the State 
can come before the people of this city 
and find a more sincere welcome or re- 
ceive for his words more genuine re- 
spect.”’ Yet the last time the Governor 
came to this city he spoke from this 
same platform in defence of Platt’s 
course in opposing Low with Tracy, thus 
putting Tammany in possession of the 
city. Mr. Root was at that time de- 
nouncing Platt for joining hands with 
Croker against honest and decent gov- 
ernment of the city. We should like to 
know what kind of conduct Mr. Root 
would require of Gov. Black to convince 
him that he was not worthy of the “gen- 
uine respect” of the people of this city. 
Forgery? 





The best indication we see, of an in- 
direct kind, that Croker is uncertain 
about his future is his talking so much. 
Last year, when he achieved an immense 
victory, there was no talking on the De- 
mocratic side at all; the silence, as it 
proved of confidence, reigned. This year 
his talk is incessant, and it is the talk 
of a blackmailing criminal. He threat- 
ens his more prominent opponents with 
exposures of various sorts, just like the 
strolling extortioners who so often make 
erring citizens pay smartly, lest their 
sins should find them out. Thus far, 
however, we cannot say he has done 
much for popular morality. Most of his 
stories are either evident exaggerations, 
or silly trivialities, or plain lies. A good 
work he could do, but is not doing, 
would be the exposure of the companies 
and financiers who for some years past 
have been paying him blackmail in re- 
turn for dishonest legislation. If he 
would produce some particulars of this 
kind, he would make a genuine sensa- 
tion and help the “organization.” In 
fact, there is not a man in this commu- 
nity, in all probability, who has so 
much dynamite stored in his capacious 
bosom. 





There is a bit of concio ad clerum of 
our own composition, apropos of Cro- 
ker, which we faintly hope may be 
blessed to some of our clerical brethren: 
“Knowing as you do, beloved, what kind 
of person Croker is, how he began life, 
what his career has been, how he lives, 
where his income comes from, what his 
nections of duty and patriotism are, what 
kind of political morality he diffuses 
through the poor and ignorant masses 
of this city, what immense influence he 
wields among them; “seeing, too, how 
he talks to judges, legislators, merchant 
princes, and how respectfully he is list- 
ened to, do you not feel that these ad- 
monitions he is addressing to us are 
an awful shame to us as a Christian 
community? Do you not also think that 
there is something very absurd in gen- 
tlemen like some of you longing to get 
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at more heathen to evangelize and ele- 


vate when you have a state of things 
like this at your own doors? Are you 
not, considering the moral and religious 
state of your nation at this moment, 
among the comic ‘expansionists’ of his- 
tory? Are you not amusing in trying 
to bring the heathen to sit under you 
by the aid of quick-firing guns, when 
you have already got fifty times more 
heathen around you at home than you 
can possibly manage* Is there in Cuba 


or Porto Rico or the Philippines a shame , 


more burning, a deeper disgrace, than 
this same Croker? Had the Spaniards 
any ruler more steeped in iniquity, or 
more expert in the arts which kill the 
soul, according to the story you teil 
every day in your pulpits, than he is? 
Will you not look down and around a 
little more, and think of the duty that 
lies nearest at hand instead of your 
duties in longitude 120 degrees and lati- 
tude 15 degrees?” 





The decision of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois in the case of the Pullman Palace 
Car Company, holding that the company 
had no right under its charter to own 
a town and exercise municipal authority, 
must not be considered as an attack 
on the rights of property. It is a well- 
known rule of the law of corporations 
that they cannot exercise powers not 
specifically granted to them. This is a 


Court. The company's property rights 
are not molested, subverted, or impaired. 


Building the tombs of the prophets 
who had been stoned to death is an old 
way of making amends. The new way is 
to erect a statue. One of Shelley now 
stands in the grounds of the college 
from which he was expelled for supposed 
atheism; and a few days ago a statue 
to Dr. James Martineau was unveiled at 
Manchester New College, Oxford. This, 
of course, is a Nonconformist founda- 
tion, and the University proper was not 
involved. Yet Oxford gave Martineau the 
degree of D.C.L. in 1888, and at the cere- 
mony the other day the Master of Bal- 
liol, Dr. Caird, took a part. Considering 
the radical type of theology, even for a 
Unitarian, represented by Dr. Martineau, 
this marks a great advance in the spirit 
of toleration, and of reverence for the 


| finer qualities of mind and life irrespec- 


tive of theological differences. In Jow- 
ett’s Life there is an amusing account of 
the flutter at Oxford when it was dis- 
covered that the American Minister, Mr. 
Everett, who was to receive an honorary 


| degree from the University, was a Uni- 


necessary rule since, without it, there | 
would be no limit to their powers ex- | 


cept those which they set for them- 


selves. It is very likely that if the Pull- | 


man Company, in its first application for 
a charter, had applied for the powers 
which it has since exercised in the town 
of Pullman, they would have been 
granted. They have certainly been be- 
neficial to the community there domicil- 


tarian. He nearly lost his degree; and, 
as it was, the horrified dons (it was in 
the full tide of the Oxford Movement) 
shrank from the unconscious American 
as if he were another Cerinthus and they 
so many St. Johns. 


There is at least this to be said about 
the action of the French Chamber in up- 
setting the Government, that it went 
swiftly to its aim without being at all 
diverted by the threat of a foreign war. 
The Prime Minister was evidently ma- 
neuvring to get the Parliament to 


“stand behind” him, like another Ame- 


ed, and have been not harmful to any | 


other people. Still, as the powers ex- 


ercised were never asked for and never | 


granted, it was pretty certain that they 
would be annulled if ever called in ques- 
tion in the courts. The unauthorized 


clude the holding of real estate other 
than the amount necessary for the pur- 
poses contemplated by the charter, and 
the exercise of functions which the gen- 


be possessed and exercised only by the 
municipal authorities of cities and towns 
and by the public-school authorities. It 
may be true, and we think it is, that the 


rican Congress when the President 
breathes a word of war. The various 
“groups” and parties were sounded to 
see if they would not drop everything 
else for the moment and face England as 
one man. It was eminently a time, as 


| Mr. McKinley says, for “sinking all dif- 
powers exercised by the company in- | 


ferences at home” and presenting a 


| they wanted, and marched towards it 
eral law of the State contemplates shall | 


with startling rapidity and directness. 
The war could wait. One minister was 
as good as another to front the enemy. 


So down went the Brisson cabinet with 


town of Pullman has been managed bet- | 


ter by the company than it would have 
been by ordinary municipal authorities, 
and, perhaps, its schools have been bet- 
ter managed than they would have been 
if under the supervision of the public- 
school authorities; yet it was altogether 
an imperium in imperio, which could not 
last if it were once challenged. The case 
goes back now to the lower court to be 
tried in conformity with the rules laid 


acrash. The display of passion, and the 
motives operative in the mob and Cham- 
ber alike, were not highly creditable; 
but at bottom the political instinct was a 
sound one which refused to put up with 
an intolerable domestic situation on the 
plea that foreign complications com- 
pelled it. We doubt if any other country 
in the world would have been equal to 
doing this. England would not. Salis- 
bury’s opponents are falling over each 
other in their haste to declare that he 


down in the opinion of the Supreme | can count on them if his voice is for war, 


As for our own Congress, in the plac 
of the French Parliament, it would hav 
voted Brisson a milliard on sight, wept 
and shouted and waved the flag, and 
been interviewed = in a ! Ww 
journals like fury 

People are saying that the Paris mobs 
look as if 1789 had come again, but one 
must go farther back than that to find a 
paraliel for the Dreyfus reve ions. The 
cold official report made on Thursday to 
the Court of Cassation reads like a chap 
ter but of the history of the fifteenth 
century. Alexander VI. and Francesco 
Sforza seem to have come out of thet: 
graves. They could have had no more 
brutal frankness in putting an innocent 


man out of the way than Gen. Gonse has 
displayed. “But he is an innocent mant" 


protested Col. Picquart What ha 
that to do with the case?” was the re 
ply. “Mercier and Saussier sent him 
to the Isle du Diable, and there let him 
rot.”” Not the faintest idea of justice 
as a natural right or as a pillar of the 


state appears to have been in the mind 


of any of these military chiefs Another 
mediwval note of the Dreyfus affai 
throughout is the frightful credulity 
which has rested like an obsession upon 


Frenchmen of all classes. The machina 
tions of “the Jews’ have taken the 
place of the evil eye and demoniacal pos 
session as a means of popular terroriza 
tion. Even the coolest men go off their 
heads in the general mania. When Col 
Picquart carried to Bertillon, the ex 
pert, documentary proof that Esterhazy, 
not Dreyfus, wrote the famous bordereau, 
all that he could see in the facts was 
that “the Jews’ had been training a 
man for two years to imitate the hand 
writing of the bordercau, and at last they 
had succeeded in deceiving even him 
Cruel injustice, unbounded popular gul 
libility—these are true characteristics of 
the Middle Ages. Happily, France seems 
to be waking herself from her four 
years’ nightmare about Dreyfus, and he 
is at last in a fair way to have an im- 


| partial trial. 
united front to the foreign foe. But the | 
lucid French Deputies were not hum- | 
bugged by this talk. They knew what 


The Court, as well as public opinion in 
France, has reversed itself. It dismissed 
Zola’s appeal on the narrowest technical 
grounds, though his counsel, though 
Col. Picquart, stood ready to prove all 
that has since been proved about the 
forgeries and the secret documents. 
Then, when the nation was raging at 
Dreyfus and “the Jews,” the Court easily 
found law to support the popular conten- 
tion. Now that press and people are 
convinced that Dreyfus was grossly 
wronged on his first trial, the Court of 
Cassation finds itself of that opinion, too, 
and discovers abundant warrant in the 
statutes for granting a new trial. The 
case will add but one more to the his- 
toric examples of judges finding the law 
to execute the popular will, 
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COLONEL WARING. 


We have to announce, with the deep- 
est sorrow, the death of Col. Waring, on 
Saturday morning, of Cuban yellow fe- 
ver. This Cuban war has cost many 
valuable American lives, but they have 
been generally young lives whose value 
lay largely in their promise. Col. War- 
ing was distinctly a man of mark, to 
whom the city and the whole country 
had incurred the deepest obligations. 


His labors as a sanitary engineer in 
various towns and villages had literally 
carried light into numerous dark places. 


In this city he solved a problem which 
many wise and experienced heads deem- 
ed insoluble, by showing that the streets 
of New York could be cleaned, and by 
cleaning them. That they could not, was 
the opinion even of Waring’s warmest 
friends, who regretted that he should 
attempt, in the afternoon of life, a task 
so unpromising. He consulted us before 
undertaking it, and we gave him what 
encouragement we could, but the way 
he was received at the beginning of his 
enterprise seemed to justify the forebod- 
ings of those who dissuaded him. He 
was received with a howl of derision 
and contumely from the press and the 
voliticians and office-seekers. It made 
no difference that he was trying to do 
something to benefit the public, and that 
it would be a great thing for the city if 
he succeeded. He was treated from the 
as a public enemy. Of course 
Tammany raved against him, but the 
Republican politicians were just as bad. 
The Republican machine denounced him 
from the first. The “Grand Army of the 
Republic’ were infuriated against him 
because he publicly resented their pur- 
suing him for places for decrepit or 
lazy men, whose only merit was their 
having possibly served in the war thirty 
years previously. 


outset 


time of his appointment in Newport, and 


Then, he lived at the | 








mise into the movement which, in his 
time, began to spread, for a better muni- 
cipal life; how he made municipal clean- 
liness and hygiene popular and welcome 
in the foulest regions of the city; how 
he cheered municipal reformers all over 
the country, by showing them what 
heart and hope could accomplish in this 
apparently most unpromising of fields. 
This is now an old story, which every 
one who longs. for better things knows 
bv heart. 

But there is another lesson in War- 
ing’s history and in his sad end, which 
we would fain hope the American public 
will take to heart. We are trying one 
of the most astonishing experiments 
ever tried by man since society was 
organized. We do not mean the experi- 
ment of democracy. There is just as 
much to be said for that as for any 
other form of government. The place 
where power is lodged makes little dif- 
ference, as long as the power is well ex- 
ercised, as long as the public good, and 
not selfish interest, is its aim. What we 
are trying to do is to exercise power 
through the least fit members of the 
community, through its failures and ig- 
noramuses, through persons whose only 
qualifications for office are greed and sel- 
fishness, want of skill, want of love of 
country, want of public spirit. We are 
trying to exercise power with a com- 
plete ignoring of most of the lessons of 
human experience, either ancient or mo- 
dern, in the conduct of human affairs. 


| To say that knowledge, the knowledge 
| that our successful colleges all over the 


to have the streets cleaned by a New- | 


port man was more than a hungry New 
York politician could bear. In fact, to 


officer in America has, in time of peace, 
ever undertaken the performance of a 
public service under more disheartening 


difficulties. 

To crown all, the clamor provoked 
by his gutspokenness, so rare among 
American office-holders, finally became 


sO great as to alarm Mayor Strong, and 
lead him to threaten him with dismis- 
We confess that we, who knew the 
which lay behind Waring's 
cheerful face during his first year in 


sal 
anxieties 


land are so busy in accumulating, goes 
for little in our government and is ra- 
ther despised by our governing class, is 
to state a familiar fact. We are treating 
the lessons of history and science with 
equal contempt. Take the case of the 
recent war with which we are so delight- 
ed, because we happened to have a weak 
and imbecile enemy. What has human 


| experience—that is, history and science— 


to say about going to war with raw 
sum up, we doubt whether any public | 


troops in the middle of summer in a tro- 


| pical country? What has human experi- 


ence of war, or, in other words, military 


| science, to say about taking raw troops 
| to the field under officers as raw as 


themselves? What has human experi- 


| ence to say about beginning war with- 
| out any preparation whatever—commis- 


| war and urged it on? 


| human societies can engage. 


sariat, medical service, staff, or suitable 
clothing or drill? And who planned the 
War is the most 
awful and solemn undertaking in which 
Who was 


| it said ours was “necessary,” and should 


office, were filled with admiration for 
his calm. To hold his post and car- | 
ry out his plans under such condi- 
tions needed a steadier and loftier cou- 
rage than the charge of any battery or 


redoubt. We do not need now to tell 
ashes, how many things he did for their 
welfare, how he not only cleaned their 
streets, but infused new hope and pro- 


begin immediately? Who became “our 
country” pro hac vice, demanding ‘son 
and wife, limbs and life’? Was it our 


| men of mark, our statesmen, our scho- 


| lars, our philosophers or jurists, our 
the people of New York, over his cold 


| their fellow-men? 


great voldiers or seamen? On whose 
requisition was it that our youth left 
their studies and offices to slaughter 
Was it not mainly 





men whose advice we should not think 
of taking on any affair of private con- 
duct for a single moment; on whose re- 
commendation, if not “clothed with a 
little brief authority,” we should not 
think of destroying a troublesome dog? 


We shall not answer these questions. 
We trust to most of our readers they 
answer themselves. But they lead us 
back directly to Waring’s case. Waring 
proved himself, in one department of 
American life very important for our 
health and comfort, to be the leading, if 
not the only, expert in the country, for 
whose advent we had vainly waited ever 
since New York became a city. Were 
our affairs, as we have said, conducted 
rationally, we should at once have seized 
on him for permanent service, at such 
a salary as we pay a railroad president, 
for instance. We should never have let 
him go as long as he retained his facul- 
ties, if money could keep him. But we 
dismissed him, almost with contumely, 
at the end of three years. During his 
term of office he had the wretched salary 
of $6,000 a year, and he quitted his of- 
fice in debt; but we have joyfully spent 
$400,000,000 in killing Spaniards and de- 
stroying their property, on behalf of a 
people whom we confess that, before we 
began killing, we knew nothing about, 
and, when it was over, we acknowledged 
to be worthless. 


When Tammany turned him out, did 
reason hold much sway among us, would 
not a dozen American cities have begun 


| to bid for his services? Nearly all Ame- 


rican cities are in the condition in which 
New York was when he took charge of 
the streets. We do not suppose one of 
them ever thought of such a thing. The 
proposal to employ an expert for such 
a purpose would have seemed the 
thought of a wild visionary or mille- 
narian. Then appeared the comic fea- 
ture which so often marks our public af- 
fairs. A better illustration of the work- 
ing of our “expansion” policy we could 
not have desired. Although every city 
in America needed him, the city on 
which he was set to work was a city in 
Cuba. In other words, pace Griggs of 
New Jersey, our own problems were 
dropped in order that we might tackle 
those of the Spaniards. He was sent by 
our President into holes in a foreign city 
reeking with the filth of four hundred 
years, to which the inhabitants were ac- 
climated, and which they probably liked, 
and laid down his life for “expansion.” 
The cleaning of Spanish streets is none 
of our business. The business we have, 
with such folly, taken on ourselves, is to 
provide Cubans with a government of 
their own, which will clean their streets 
if they want them clean. We. are no 
more bound to clean the streets of Ha- 
vana than the streets of Pekin, which 
need it even worse. 


We may rely on one thing, that unless 
we keep Cuba indefinitely under mili- 
tary government, and clean it through 
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our soldiers, the streets neither of Ha- 
vyana nor of any other Cuba town will 
stay clean one day after we leave. Once 
the Cuban people enter again into the 
management of their own affairs, they 
will keep the streets the way they like 
them—that is, dirty. And why should 
they not? 
most of our cities? Keeping the streets 
clean is an affair of character, as we 
have said about the ‘‘sea power.” 
know whether a people will keep their 
streets clean by the kind of men they 


business. 

Waring was sent to Cuba on an errand 
as foolish as most of the ‘‘expansicnist’’ 
policy. He sacrificed in it a life of great 
value to the American people. This is 
probably what will continue to happen 


low such sages as Hanna and President 
McKinley to shape their “destiny” for 


raised. Napoleon did not dispose of 


know or feel that he does not concoct 
our “destiny” himself, but has it dealt 
out to him in instalments by a private 


friend. And we may be sure that if | 
“expansion” continues, Waring will not | 
be its last victim. We shall continue to | 


send our best citizens, who would be 
invaluable to us at home, to solve for 
the benefit of the Tagals and the Cubans 
problems which here in America we re- 
fuse to consider for a moment. 
knew the things which make for our 


peace and prosperity, we should regard | 


the life of a man like Waring as of more 
value to the American people than the 
whole island of Cuba and all that it con- 
tains. 


THE 


“ELEVATION” BEGUN. 


Senators Hanna, Quay, and Platt and | 
all other eminent advocates of expansion | 


and empire assure us that the enlarge- 


broaden us as a people by compelling 
us to take wider views of our mission 
in the world. The eloquent Griggs has 
said that the business of governing our 
new possessions will “raise the sense of 
political and official obligation as they 
increase responsibility,” and “will take 
the people out of the treadmill rounds 
of domestic politics, where issues are 
too often artificial and transient.” He 


has bidden us “lift up our eyes to the | 


heights where, glory-crowned, the genius 
of American liberty points to a future 
pregnant with prodigious good to all 
mankind,” meaning thereby our new 
possessions, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines, A striking glimpse of some 
of these “glory-crowned heights” is af- 
forded us in an account of the ex- 
periences which Gen. Wood, Governor 
of the Military Department of Santiago, 
is having with some of the new peoples 


How do we keep ours in | 


You | 


| cffices, 
if the American people continue to al- 


| rious times and places. 
| has demanded that Gen. 


If we | 


| dismissal could be sustained. 


| pleted. 


The 


_ to whom we are extending the blessings 
of American civilization and incidental- | 
| transaction? 
' reasoning followed by President McKin- 


ly elevating our national character. 

Gen. Wood, who was appointed by 
President McKinley to his position of 
Military Governor after the fall of San- 
tiago, has been travelling over our new 
possessions in that region with a view to 
giving them good American government 
in place of the barbaric Spanish rule 
which we went to war to exterminate. 
He reached Manzanillo a few days ago 


and found there awaiting his arrival “no 
employ in the transaction of their public 


fewer than two thousand insurgents, of 


whom 500 are officers, who want office, | 


and whose clamor almost amounts to a 
demand.” 


the other by Gen. Rios. Nearly all the 
including the mayoralty and 
custom-house inspectorships, 


by the Rabi faction, but the supply is 
by no means equal to the demands of 
them, without a word of protest. They | 
are doing it now without a voice being | 


that faction. Gen. Wood, proceeding up- 
on the approved American method in 


| such cases, sought to “pacify” the Rios 
France with less let or hindrance than | 
our Napoleon disposes of us, and yet we | 


faction by giving them “six places on 
the rural police force, the lighthouse at 


| Cape Cruz, and several other minor ap- 


pointments.” What is the result? ‘“Nei- 
ther party is satisfied, each thinking 
that he ought to have all the of- 
fices.” Something like that situation 
has surely existed in this country at va 
yen. Rios has 
had an interview with Gen. Wood, and 
Jesus Rabi’s 
man, who is in possession of the mayor- 
alty, be “fired” and his own man be 
given the “place.” From this point the 
interview became so thoroughly Ame- 
rican in character that we quote the ac- 
count in full: 

what grounds the 
He said: ‘Is 
not the Mayor a competent officer? Has he 
not an excellent reputation? Did he not 
serve bravely and effectively throughout the 


entire war?’ To all of this Gen. Rios replied 
in the affirmative, but he insisted that Ais 


“Gen Wood asked on 


own nominee was entitled to the place, be- | 


cause he was a Rios man. The interests 


of the city and locality were apparently | 
ment of our boundaries will elevate and | 


minor considerations in the mind of the 


Cuban commander. 


surgents.”’ 


Is not that the genuine American sys- 


| tem as it is practised by all our bosses 


and put in operation by the President? 
The surprising statement is made in the 
account from which we are quoting that 
Gen. Wood “regards the outlook as rath- 


| er discouraging”? Why? we should like 


to ask. Could stronger evidence be given 
us that the “elevating” process has al- 
ready begun in Cuba? Not only begun, 
but, so far as this portion of our new 
possessions is concerned, virtually com- 
They have grasped our system 
perfectly. What is the difference between 
the reasoning of Gen. Rios in favor of 
having his man put into the mayoralty 
of Manzanillo, and that which President 
Harrison followed when he “fired” Mr. 
Pearson from the postmastership of New 
York and put Mr. Van Cott in his place? 


| the 


| come into power? 
| couraged,” we should lift our hands in 


They are divided into two | 
| factions, one led by Gen. Jesus Rabi and | 


are held | 
given up everything else in the way of 


| office-seekers. 


But this appears to be | 
the case everywhere among the Cuban in- | 
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Were not the “interests of the city 
locality 


and 
minor that 
Was not the same line of 


considerations” in 


ley in reference to the Comptrollership 


| of the Currency, the post-office in Brook 
i lyn, and, ir 


} 


fact, nearly all arge 
offices of the country? Is it not, in short, 
basis of our political sy 
as administered by all 
and Governors and bosses whenever they 
Instead of being “‘dis- 


the 
very tem 


our Presidents 


wonder and admiration at the phenome- 
nal quickness with which Cuban 
allies in the late war have grasped the 
spirit of our institutions 
sooner caught a glimpse of 


our 


They have no 
“American 
civilization” than they have said, “That 
is what we want.” 

They want it so deeply that they have 


occupation in order to get it. 
picture of them in the 
which we are quoting: 


Read this 


account from 


“The majority of the insurgents here have 
no money, and go about living from hand to 
mouth and wondering what will happen next 
Armed men are not allowed rations. As the 
Cubans will not disband and will not work, 
nothing remains for them but to strut about 
the city with machetes and revolvers 
of them are nearly naked appear in 
long-legged patent-leather boots with silver 


Some 


others 


spurs, carrying superbly wrought ‘Toledo 
machetes. A few wear immaculate white 
suits and Panama hats. These are, for the 
| most part, the New York contingent, each 


man now a Veritable Bombastes- Furioso 


When we read also that Gen. Wood 
is “besieged by the seekers for office,” 
in what respect does the scene differ 


from that which we are accustomed to 
in Washington every four years when a 


| new President is inaugurated? The ap 
parel of the new Cuban-Americans is 
somewhat more picturesque, but their 


hearts beat as true to the flag of their 
new fatherland as do those of our native 
They have been 
ed” and they will allow nothing to de- 
prive them of the fruits of that blessed 
change. They have their eyes so fixed 
upon the shining “heights” that they 
will even shoot one of their own number 
if he takes his eyes off the heights and 
goes to work, for while “members of the 
rank and file of the two factions 


“elevat- 


are 


| anxious to go to work, the leaders re- 


fuse to allow them to do so, and the 
men dare not desert, as they would cer- 
tainly be shot if captured.” So deter- 
mined are they, that Gen. Wood found it 
“necessary to send a detachment of the 
Fourth Immune Regiment, under a ser- 
geant, to the Rigney plantation, in order 
to compel the armed Cubans to allow 
men to work there.’ Was ever such de- 
votion as this to a new system of gov- 
ernment shown by a rude and hitherto 
barbaric people? They have been 
vated,” civilized at a single stroke, and 
under their leaders take their places 
with the rest of us as American citizens 
living happily under boss government 
and enjoying the emoluments and bless- 
ings thereof, 


“ele- 
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EXPANSIONISTS, ATTENTION! 
A great deal is said about the neces- 
sity of our seizing and holding the Phi- 
lippines in order to furnish a chance 
for our manufacturers to sell their wares 
to the savages who inhabit those islands. 
To hear the advocates of this policy, one 
would suppose that the business men of 
the United States had already worked 
up all the chances for trade that exist 
in civilized nations, and had nothing left 
in the world to reach but barbarians. 
The absurdity of all this talk can be 
clearly exposed by a sample illustration 
of the manner in which Americans have 
neglected to improve an excellent oppor- 
tunity to extend their trade in italy, 
which was thrust upon their notice by 
a representative of our Government who 
realized its importance. An _ inter- 
national exposition was planned to take 
place in Turin during the present year, 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the proclamation of the Constitution of 
1848. An American tourist passed 
through Turin about the end of Septem- 
ber. The exposition had then been open 
some months, and the attendance had 
aggregated a million and a half in the 
first 100 days, or an average of 15,000 
a day. The traveller made two visits 
to the grounds, and he was impressed 
by the almost total absence of exhibits 
from this country. While his examina- 
tion was not thorough, and more care- 
ful search might have disclosed addi- 
tions to the list, all that he saw from 
the United States was the display of a 
typewriter firm, a cash-register manu- 
factory, and a paint company. He was 
struck by the apparently total absence 
of American agricultural machines, 
which could not easily be overlooked. 
As he had himself travelled 2,000 miles 
in Europe on an American bicycle, he 
naturally looked with interest to see 
what manufacturers from this country 
were represented. “I hunted high and 
low for an American machine,” he wrote, 
“but not one did I see exhibited, although 
several English firms were represented.” 
Upon learning of the poor showing by 
the United States at Turin, we consult- 
ed the Department of State to learn 
whether American manufacturers had 
been left in ignorance regarding this ex- 
position. We find that as early as the 
spring of 1897 the Italian Ambassador to 
the United States brought the matter to 
the notice of our Secretary of State, and 
made ua special reference to the desire of 
his Government that the electrical firms 


the department of electricity, the pro- 
moters being “convinced that nothing 
but a show where makers and specialists 
of all countries are represented will 


prove efficient in assuring progress both 
in science and industry,” and also point- 
ing out that “Italy, where unemployed 
hydraulic power is still abundant, af- | 
fords a large field to the enterprising 
spirit of electrical engineers.” 














Our Consul at Turin appears to have 
done his full duty in the premises. In 
a communication to the State Depart- 
ment, he wrote that “probably in no 
Continental country would the superiori- 
ty of the American goods and fabrics be 
better recognized than in Italy, which is 
overstocked with cheap German and 
shoddy English articles,” and he thus 
described the efforts which he had made 
to see that “examples of American in- 
genuity and workmanship” should be 
displayed at Turin this year: 

“Anticipating that, on account of the Ex- 

position at Paris in 1900, the United States 
Government was not likely to be represented 
officially at the national exposition to be 
opened here in the spring of 1898, of which 
the electric and machinery departments are 
of international character, I induced a lead- 
ing business house here, well recommended 
by New York bankers, to ask our exporters 
to be represented at the exposition. Two 
thousand circulars were sent to the leading 
exporters all over the United States by the 
Turin firm.’’ 
What was the result? “The responses,” 
wrote the Consul, “were practically nil; 
not a single exporter seems to show the 
least anxiety to extend his market to 
Italy or to show his goods at the ex- 
position.”” The melancholy conclusion of 
our representative at Turin is that “an 
excellent opportunity has been lost, 
which will not soon offer itself again for 
this country.” 

This was only the most flagrant and 
striking of many opportunities for ex- 
tending American trade in Italy which 
have been lost. The same ‘Review of 
the World’s Commerce’ issued by the 
State Department that contains the let- 
ter from, which we have quoted, tells a 
similar story from our Consul at Genoa, 
which is worth quoting. Premising that 
“Italy is ripe for American manufac- 
tures of ever? kind,’ and that ‘there 
will be no trouble to find ships to 
transport the goods,” he writes: 

“In 1892, when the Columbian Exposition 
was about to open here, the writer opened 
correspondence with certain manufacturers 
of locks and safes in the United States, and 
begged them to make an exhibit of their 
productions at this exposition, for at that 
time, and even now, I believe, neither an 
American lock nor an American safe was to 
be found in this entire consular district, 
except the small locks used in the general 
post-office here. The answers were, they 
were too busy preparing for the Chicago 
Exposition, which was to be opened one year 
later. English locks have since been intro- 
duced here.” 

Our Consul at Messina makes the same 
complaint that our business men neglect 
cheir opportunities in Italy. There is 


| not the least obstacle, he writes, to the 


introduction of United States goods; the 


of this country should send displays to | people will be only too anxious to use 


American wares if they can get them on 
the same terms as the English, Belgian, 
or German. He adds: 

“The real obstacle to trade lies in the apa- 
thy of the United States manufacturers, who 


should adopt the methods of their foreign 
competitors. The English bicycle manufac- 


| turer establishes an agent in every city of 


importance, and keeps a stock of wheels on 
hand. The American manufacturer estab- 
lishes an agent in one city, who in turn 
names sub-agents in other cities, and fur- 
nishes them with pictures of a wheel, which 





their customers can have in about six weeks; 
and, as there is a middleman’s profit to be 
made, the wheel costs 25 per cent. more 
than the English make. Is it any wonder 
that there are hundreds of Raleighs and 
Humbers in use here, and only two Ameri- 
can wheels?” 

Our Consul-General at Rome writes to 
the same effect. He declares that Italy 
is a good field for American importa- 
tions, but ‘‘a glance at the list of im- 
portations will show how comparative- 
ly few articles come from the United 
States.” He is convinced that “a market 
could be created for American coal, steel, 
and iron, machinery and tools, house- 
hold goods, furniture, cotton, rubber and 
leather goods of all kinds, paper, sta- 
tionery, etc.’’ All that is necessary to 
secure this market, in his opinion, is the 
application of enterprising business me- 
thods by Americans. 

There are other reports from repre- 
sentatives of our Government in Italy, 
all in the same tone, but we do not need 
to quote more. Here is a nation in Eu- 
rope, with which many steamship lines 
put us in easy communication, ready to 
buy our wares by millions of dollars 
every year, and yet the representatives 
of our State Department cannot persuade 
our business men to be represented at 
expositions where tens of thousands of 
people would see their displays every 
day, and we are told that we must con- 
quer savages on the other side of the 
globe, and keep a large standing army 
among them for ever, in order to secure 
a market for American goods! 





THE LATIN PLIGHT. 


While there is a great deal of non- 
sense talked about the peculiarities of 
particular races and about their capa- 
cities, and also about the origin and 
composition of races, the attention of 
the world is being called to-day, as ne- 
ver before, to the plight of the nations 
which pass by the name of “Latin,” as 
indicating peculiarities of temperament 
or character which do differentiate them 
from the rest of mankind. If only one 
of the three leading ones—France, Spain, 
and Italy—were proving unfortunate, the 
matter would seem -no more puzzling 
than the misfortunes of an individual 
man, but when you have the whole three 
apparently going to the dogs, while the 
rest of Christendom is flourishing, po- 
litical philosophers are kept unusually 
busy speculating and analyzing about 
causes and consequences. In France, af- 
ter one hundred years of mastery of her- 
self, the nature of her government and 


,her future are still as uncertain as in 


1795. No real parties have apparently 
been formed, no particular set of ideas 
has got the upper hand. The thinkers 
have, it would appear, to fight as hard 
to-day for the elementary principles of 
civil government as they would have 
had to do a century ago. Everything is 
at sixes and sevens. Any form of gov- 
ernment seems pussible—a limited mo- 
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narchy, an absolute empire, a republic, 
or a military despotism. 

The fact that the same afflictions seem 
to be overtaking all three of the Latin 
nations, has drawn the attention of phi- 
losophers to the ‘causes which affect 
them in common, and the only one which 
they are as yet substantially agreed 
about is religion. The one thing they all 
three are and have been for eighteen 
hundred years, is Christians of the Cath- 
olic Church. We were surprised last 
summer, when the ritualistic controver- 
sy was raging so fiercely in England, that 
this fact was not more prominently cou- 
pled with the failure of all three po- 
litically—that is, that an attempt was 
not made earlier in the day to account 
for the political failure of the Latin 
nations by their religion; but somehow 
it did not appear on the field until 
Lady Winborne produced it in the Sep- 
tember number of the Nineteenth Cen- 





tury. Since then it has appeared in full | 


panoply at the English Church Con- 
gress. The Protestant champions have 
begun to maintain that the uproars in 
Paris, and the multiplicity of French 
governments, and the roaring Dreyfus 
injustice, the poverty, ignorance, and 
weakness of Italy, the imbecility and 


steady decline of Spain, are all along | 


of centuries of auricular confession, and 


prayers for the dead and a dominating | 
| lection of Archives which had been forming 


priesthood. 


Unfortunately for this argument, there 
is no way of deciding whether the La- 
tin nations are unsuccessful because 
they are Catholic, or Catholic because 


they are weak in character; in other | 


words, whether it was their race which 
prevented their going over to Reform in 
the sixteenth century, or whether it is 
their religion which makes their race 
seem feeble. The whole question was 
raised fifty years ago by Macaulay in 
one of his review articles, but since 


then little light has been thrown on the | 


subject. Some of the disputants have, 
in reply to Canon Core, pointed out 
forcibly that whatever auricular confes- 
sion may do for individual morality, it 
weakens individual character for public 
purposes; that you cannot have a strong 
and energetic nation composed of per- 
sons who run every week to another 
man to confide their secret sins to him, 
and ask him what they had better be- 
lieve; and then, they say, look at the 
Latin nations. They also add that the 
more strong-minded portion of the 
French went over to the Reform in the 
sixteenth century, and that it is their 
extermination, like the burning of the 
heretics in Spain, which is leading the 
nation to death, in spite of its splen- 
did intellectual equipment. Something 
of a set-off to this is made with Belgium, 
which may be considered a successful 
nation, at least industrially; but Bel- 
gium is a protected nation, and is kept 
by the great Powers from trying to do 
great things, so that it proves nothing. 


Phe Nation. 


The fact that the men in France and 
Italy do not go to confession is freely 
used on the Catholic side, but the youth 
in Catholic countries are nearly all edu- 
cated by ecclesiastics and are bred by 
religious mothers. There is a striking 
passage in D’Azeglio’s ‘Ricordi’ on the 
difference between the attitude of the 
Italian and that of the Englishman to 
wards religion, which has a good deal 
of bearing on the question of their re 
spective relations as religious men to- 
wards the state, and throws a good deal 
of light on the character of the two as 
politicians. That is, the Englishman is 
more prone to think everything in both 
church and state his individual concern, 
while the Italian turns’ war and peace, 
heaven and hell, over to professionals. 
The secret of Latin political failure evi- 
dently lies somewhere in that direction. 


THE BASTILLE. 
PARIS, October 18, 1598 


‘Legends and Archives of the Bastille’ is 
the work of M. Frantz Funck-Brentano, and 
was written with the help of the Catalogue of 
the Archives of the Bastille, which forms the 
ninth volume of the extensive Catalogue 
of the manuscripts of the Library of the 
Arsenal, the public library which is second 
in importance in Paris and ranks after the 
famous National Library. One of the rooms 
of the old Bastille contained a valuable col- 


since 1659. There were to be found all the 
documents concerning not only the prison- 
ers, but all the persons who had been pro- 
secuted within the limits of what was called 
the generality of Paris, in virtue of a ‘‘let- 
tre de cachet.’’ Hundreds of thousands of 
documents were carefully classified. After 
the storming of the Bastille, the pillage of 
the Archives lasted for two days, when it 
was interrupted by Commissioners appoint- 
ed by the Convention. Many papers had 
been pilfered, burned, thrown in the mud. 
A huge package fell into the hands of Peter 
Lubrowski, an attaché of the Russian Em- 
bassy; the documents contained in it are 
now in the Imperial Library at Saint Peters- 
burg. The Commune of Paris took care that 
what remained of the Archives should be 
transported to the City Library. They were 
forgotten for a long time, or rather pre- 
served in a heap, without any attempt at 
classification. This ungrateful task (for 
there were no less than 600,000 papers in 
disorder) was executed only in our day. 
The Archives of the Bastille, which. con- 
stitute a respectable whole, notwithstand- 
ing the pillage of 1789, are now to be found 
at the Library of the Arsenal, in special 
rooms. Many registers and letters still bear 
the marks of fire and ill use, but every- 
thing has been catalogued, and there is 
hardly a day when these Archives are not 
consulted and examined. It is with their 
help that M. Funck-Brentano has been able 
to write his valuable book, which substitutes 
history for legend. 

The author has been fortunate in inducing 
Victorien Sardou to write a preface to his 
work: 

“I viewed,” says Sardou, “with some 
friends, at the great Exhibition of 1889, the 


storming of the Bastille, which everybody 
might have seen, and which, by the by, was 
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well calculated to give an entirely false idea 
of it Hardly had you passed the door when 
you saw, in the dark, an old man, with a 
long, flowing white beard, lying on the tra 
ditional damp straw, shaking his chains and 
making lamentable sighs. And the guide told 
you, not without emotion: ‘You see here the 
unfortunate Latude, who remained in this 
position, with his arms chained, for thirty- 


five years." I completed the information by 
saying, in the same doleful tone: ‘It is even 
in this attitude that he had the cleverness to 
fabricate t! ladder which was a hundred 
and eighty feet long, and which enabled him 

mak his escape The assistants looked 

ine with surprise, the guide with an an 


gry look, and I went off. The thought which 
prompted me to this utterance is precisely 
the same which dictated to M. Funck-Bren 
tano this beok on the Bastille, in which he 
places things in their true light, and offsets 
the legends which everybody knows with the 
truths of which many are ignorant.” 


Notwithstanding the works published by 


several writers--M. Ravaisson, in his ‘In- 
troduction to the Annals of the Bastille,’ 
Victor Fournel, Bord, Biré, Bégis, et pub 
ic opinion remains attached to the legend 
which represents the Bastille as full of iron 
cages and dark cells. Louis Blanc, speaking 
of this melodramatic Bastille, says eloquent- 
ly, “The man who enters it ceases to belong 
In 1789 the cells of the Bas 
tille situated on the first floor of the old 


to the work 


fortress had windows; for a century, there 
had been no Instrument of torture; the pri 

soner had a large room, and could furnish 
it as he pleased with furniture from the 
outside; he could wear any clothes he liked 
and had no uniform; each room had a fire- 
place, the prison furnishing the wood 

the prisoner could procure candles, if he 
liked, as well as paper and ink. The prison 
had a library where he could get books; he 
could have as many as he liked sent 
to him from the outside. He was allowed 
to play on the violin or the flute. There 
were concerts given in the chambers and 
even in the Governor's rooms. Prisoners 
whose conduct was not disorderly were al 

lowed to visit each other, to play at cards, 
chess, or trictrac; in the courts they could 
have games; they were authorized to take 
walks on the platform of the castle, and 
from there they saw the Rue St.-Antoine 
The regimen of the prison was, in fact, very 
lenient under Louis XV. and Louis XVI 

whatever the Bastille may have been in 
earlier times, it had become a prison chiefly 
for gentlemen who were imprisoned, without 
any preliminary trial, by /eltre de cachet 
This is probably what made the name of the 
Bastille synonymous with the abuses of the 
old régime: it was the prison of the “‘arbi- 
traire,’ of the “bon plaisir."" The downfall 
of the Bastille was the signal of a renova- 
tion, of a revolution. History takes on al 
ways a more or jess symbolic and legendary 
character; the legend of the Bastille will not 
easily be destroyed. The old feudal fortress, 
standing with its high towers, its moats and 
drawbridges, in the midst of a gay and active 
capital, will always remain an image of the 
past, and will evoke the gloomy memory of 
detested abuses. 

The two persons who contributed more 
than others to propagate the legend of the 
horrors of the Bastille were the pamphleteer 
Linguet and the famous Latude. Linguet, 
in his pamphlet on the Bastille, confesses 
that he had three good meals a day; they 
gave him such a quantity of meat that he 
uspected “it was to poison him.” What he 
does not aay is, that the Governor, De Lau- 
ney, sent him every morning the menu. Lin- 
guet regretted, perhaps, his repasts in the 
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| 


Bastille when he was imprisoned during the | 


Terror before being sent to the guillotine. 


It is generally believed that the famous La- | 


tude was imprisoned for thirty-five years in 


the Bastille merely because he had sent to 
church, is entered as Marchioly, aged forty- 


Madame de Pompadour a parcel of inoffen- 
sive powder which was thought to be poison. 
M. Funck-Brentano has taken the trouble to 
write a full biography of this personage, with 
the help of many documents. He was ar- 
rested for swindling, and was condemned to 
a few months’ imprisonment at Vincennes; 
his captivity was not so severe that he could 
not escape. He was rearrested, and this 
time sent to the Bastille. Instead of re- 
maining quiet, he begins to perorate, to in- 
sult everybody; he writes on the books which 
are sent him insulting verses about the 
Pompadour. He is allowed, nevertheless, to 
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much care, and a second report says that 
he died on November 19, 1703, ‘“‘without 
having had any great malady.’’ In the re- 
gister of the Church of Saint Paul, the dead 
prisoner, buried in the cemetery of that 


five years. M. Funck-Brentano writes at 
great length of what he calls the legend of 
the Iron Mask. I will not dilate on it, as I 
remember a story which was told me in 
England about Disraeli. One of his ad- 
mirers brought him one day a son, a young 
man of great promise, and asked Disraeli to 


| say to this young man something which he 


| might remember all his lifetime. 


“Well,” 
said Disraeli, “if you aim to become a writer, 
never write anything about the author of 


| the letters of Junius, because you would be 


have a room, a servant, and a companion, | 


D'Allégre. It is with the help of this com- 
panion that Latude prepares his escape: 


“One does not know,” says Sardou, ‘‘what 


to admire most, the ingenuity of the pair | 


or the simplicity of this prison vieur 
jeu, which allows them to fabricate at ease 
several instruments and fourteen hundred 


feet long, out of two hundred and eighteen 
pieces of wood; to conceal the whole, be- 
tween two floors, without anybody taking the 
pains to see it all; to bore a hole through a 
wall four and a half feet thick, and to es- 
cape without having been once fired at.” 


In the early morning the passers-by saw 
the ladder on the wall; the escape became 
known, and people laughed at the police. 
The two prisoners were found and arrested, 
Allégre at Brussels and Latude in Holland. 
This time Latude was guarded with more 
severity, but 
remonstrating and protesting without inter- 
mission. He was sent to the prison of Vin- 
cennes, and was promised his freedom if he 
would condescend to remain quiet for a 


while. He was on the point of being libe- 


it did not hinder him from | assassination, marked in a hundred places 


considered a bore; and never try to find out 
who was the Iron Mask, because then you 
would be a still greater bore.” 

The end of M. Funck-Brentano’s work is 
devoted to the famous July 14, the day of the 
fall of the Bastille. Many are the documents 
on this historical event, very petty in what 
may be called the military sense, almost 


feet of cord, a ladder one hundred and eighty | ludicrous in some details, horrible in others, 


| but very great as a landmark for France. 
| The Bastille was stormed by the mob, by in- 


surgent soldiers, and by brigands; these bri- 
gands have been transformed into great men. 
When the Duke of Larochefoucauld woke up 


Louis XVI. to announce to him the taking of 
| the Bastille, ‘Why, it is a revolt,”’ said the 


King. “No, Sire,’ said the Duke, “it is 
a revolution.”’ Taine has well described in 


| his great work the effect all over France 


| of the fall of the Bastille. 


rated when he preferred to escape, which | 
was very easy, as he was allowed to walk in | 


the moat of the chateau. He was arrested 
again, kept again for a while at Vincennes, 
and, as he was considered to be somewhat 
out of bis mind, he was urged to go to his 
own pays and remain with his family. This 
did not suit him; he remained in Paris, at- 
tacking constantly and publicly M. de Sar- 
tine and M. de Marigny, writing memoirs, 
claiming enormous damages, extorting mo- 
ney by threats from a lady, etc. The police 


lost patience, and Latude was finally sent to | 


Bicétre as a dangerous madman. The long 
chapter which M. Funck-Brentano has writ- 
ten on Latude is a sort of psychological 
study which is not without interest. We 
have numerous letters of Latude’s; he ap- 
pears in them all as full of a morbid vanity 
and as an impudent and insupportable per- 
son. 

M. Funck-Brentano has another chapter 
on the “Man of the Iron Mask.” I confess 
that, before reading it, 1 was ignorant that 
this enigmatic personage had been sent from 
Pignerol to the Bastille; but M. Funck-Bren- 
tano gives us the text of a passage in the 
register of Du Junca, Lieutenant of the 
King, at the Bastille, in these terms: ‘“‘On 
Thursday, September 18, 1698, M. de Saint- 
Mars, Governor of the chateau of the Bas- 
tille, arrived, from his government of the 
Islands Sainte-Marguerite and Saint-Hono- 
rat, bringing with him, in his litter, a pri- 
soner whom he had at Pignerol, whom he 
keeps always masked, and whose name is not 
revealed.’”’ This prisoner is treated with 


The people be- 
came in & moment lawless; pillage, fire, 


the end of a régime which was no longer 
defended. The disorganization was complete. 
The 14th of July was the turning of a leaf in 
the book of destiny. 


Correspondence. 


GERMAN IGNORANCE OF AMERICA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION:. 


Sir: Prof. Miinsterberg’s recent article in 
the Berlin Zukunft, which you justly charac- 
terize as charming, deserves more than a 
passing mention, for by his attempt to en- 


| lighten Germans as to the real character of 





Americans he has rendered both his native 


| country and our own a noteworthy service. 


There are probably few German-Americans 
who have not had occasion to deplore the 
dense ignorance concerning American mat- 
ters which prevails even among the educated 
classes of Germany. This ignorance is all 
the more painful to the feelings of patriotic 
Americans of German descent because it is 
in a measure wilful, and in marked contrast 
to the otherwise cosmopolitan extent of Ger- 
man knowledge. The most striking manifes- 
tation of this indifference to the truth about 
things American may be found in the letters 
from the United States which the leading 
newspapers of Germany permit to appear in 
their columns. They are, as a rule, sensa- 
tional and untrue to a degree which has no 
parallel in the letters from Europe published 
in our papers. In fact, it may be said that 
the German public, so far as we are con- 
cerned, is treated to hardly anything but high- 
ly-spiced accounts of American corruption, 
folly, and eccentricity. Even so able and gene- 
rally well-informed a paper as the Vienna 





Neue Freie Presse allowed itself, some years 
ago, to be represented in this country by an 
impostor, who sent to it, among other fictions, 
a purely imaginary account of an interview 
with President Cleveland. Not long ago the 
same paper published in its local columns 
without a word of comment a story of the do- 
mestic doings of an eminent American which 
was enough to make the blood of any citizen 
of our country boil. What wonder that the 
European who reads such stuff entertains 
the most distorted ideas of what constitutes 
American life, and lends but an incredulous 
ear to his relative on this side of the water 
who, during a visit to his mother country, 
endeavors to spread juster notions of Ame- 
rica and the Americans? 

All such German-Americans will therefore 
rejoice to have in Prof. Miinsterberg’s article 
so convenient a weapon with which to dis- 
arm prejudice and ignorance. Especially 
will they appreciate the stress which he lays 
on that idealism in the national character 
the existence of which is not even suspected 
by the average German. Doubtless more 
than one learned German professor will rub 
his eyes in astonishment on learning for 
the first time, from so high an authority as 
an ex-colleague of his, that 
‘on the shores of this New England bay more 
verses are written and read every year than 
anywhere in Germany; that more philosophy 
is here being taught, listened to, and dis- 
cussed than anywhere in the fatherland of 
Kant and Hegel; Assyriology and 
Sanskrit, psychology and astronomy flourish 
here; tens of thousands of school- 
teachers devote their vacation to work and 
discussion in the summer schools; and sound 
instruction in art, pursuing purely esthetic 
ideals, occupies here a place in scholastic 


life such as is possibly not accorded to it 
anywhere in the Old World.” 


Perhaps this is not the place, and the pre- 
sent not the most suitable time, to quote 
Prof. Miinsterberg’s remarks—so flattering 
to our self-love—concerning the public spirit 
and the intellectual aspirations of the Ame- 
rican merchant; but I may be permitted to 
contrast his remarks as to the confiding 
trustfulness which he considers the main- 
spring of American society, with the answer 
which one of the most prominent manufac- 
turers of Vienna gave me last year when I 
expressed my surprise that the American 
system of banks of deposit had not been 
adopted in Austria: ‘‘Very few Austrian mer- 
chants,” he said, ‘“‘would be willing to let 
a bank know what their financial condition 
in."’ 

The removal of international prejudice and 
ignorance is one of the greatest services 
which an enlightened thinker can render to 
his fellow-men. The American character is 
complex and at best difficult to analyze and 
appreciate. There exists, to my knowledge, 
no single book in any language which por- 
trays American life as we believe it to be. 
Even so wise an observer as Prof. Bryce, 
who had his own kinsmen to judge, felt the 
difficulty of the task and shrank from in- 
corporating in his ‘American Commonwealth’ 
more than the most general remarks con- 
cerning some features of our society. It is 
idle to hope that what cannot be found in 
Tocqueville and Bryce some German of the 
present day may supply; but Prof. Minster- 
berg has at least shown, in an unpretentious 
letter, what a fair-minded, intelligent, and 
sympathetic observer of American life may, 
in a comparatively brief period of time; be 
able to learn and to communicate, That he 
kept his vision true is especially praise- 
worthy at a time when the doings of certain 
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Americans are so apt to disturb one’s gaze. 
The America which he depicts is refreshing- 
ly different from that which is presented to 
the European reader by those of our journals 
which exhibit in themselves the worst fail- 
ings of the American character, or, on the 
other hand, by those which, with the lauda- 
ble desire to correct these failings, speak 
of them in unmeasured terms of denuncia- 
tion, obscuring thereby to the foreign eye 
what is essentially sound and valuable in 
American life. a: PF. 
Sumit, N. J., October 31, 1498. 


THE SENTIMENT FOR EXPANSION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: A careful observer can scarcely doubt 
that there is an overpowering sentiment in 


this country in favor of territorial expansion. | 


But the curious thing about it is the paucity 
of arguments offered in favor of it. One hears 
on every hand weighty reasons against such 
a policy, but in its favor only generalities 
and cheers. The majority of our people who 
are capable of rendering a reason, seem con- 
vinced that this policy has very little from 
the standpoint of politics or economics to 


recommend it, but still they either are out- | 


spoken in its favor or give tacit approval by 
tueir silence. 

The only satisfactory explanation of this 
phenomenon is that the idea of territorial 
expansion is itself directly gratifying to our 
feelings, and we are willing to undergo some 
economic loss for the sake of this gratifica- 
tion. It is on the same principle that the 
country gentleman maintains a park or the 
sporting man supports horse-racing—not be- 
cause it pays, but because he likes it. The 
distinction between expansion for the sake of 
commercial and economic advantages and ex- 
pansion for the satisfaction of expanding is 
not unlike the distinction which the econo- 
mists make between productive and unpro- 
ductive consumption. In the one case, the 
new territory is taken in order to increase 
our opportunities for the production of 
wealth and the making of a living; in the 
other case, the new territory is taken solely 
for the satisfaction of having and holding it. 

If this be the true solution, the opponents 
of expansion must change their tactics. It 
is useless to argue that we shall gain nothing 
economically by acquiring territories be- 
yond the seas—people are convinced of that 
already. The only thing that can stop the 
demand for expansion is a change of national 
taste, or appetite, so that the mere idea of 
expansion will be less gratifying to our feel- 





ings. To this end the opponents of expan- | 


sion ought to work; but they must under- 
stand to begin with that this appetite has 
about a century the start of them. They 
need not be disappointed, therefore, if their 
efforts do not at once succeed. 
T. N. CARVER. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, October 24, 1898, 





A QUESTION. 
TO THB EDITOR OF THE NATION: 





Sir: I have carefully read your various | 
writings claiming the binding effects of our | 


declarations to Spain made before war was 
declared, as set forth in your leader of 
September 22 on page 217, and this question 
arises in my mind: When a nation, in a time 
or peace, makes certain demands and pro- 
mises to another nation, and those demande 
are refused, and, in a war which follows, 


the nation which made the demands defeats 


the other, are the conquerors, according to 


historical and international usage, bound to 
abide by the promises? Conceding that it 
is so bound in case the demands are peace- 
fully granted, do not the refusal and sub- 
sequent defeat of the refusing nation re- 
lease the conquerors from the promises, and 
warrant them in making new conditions 
quite at variance with the promises? 

“It is true that in the beginning we aimed 
not at independence, but there is a Divinity 
which shapes our ends,”’ seems to have been 
the sentiment used to justify the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the substituting 
of it for the Bill of Rights put forth before 
hostilities commenced some century and a 
quarter ago. : 

This inquiry is made, not in criticism, but 


for enlightenment. 
EDWARD F. SWEET. 


262 SourTH CLARK STREET, Curcaao, ILL 





{What historical and international 
usage has to do with a question of na- 
tional conscience and honor, we are at 
a loss to discover. The resolutions pass- 
ed by Congress were demands at the 
point of the bayonet, and directed the 
President to support them with the army 
and navy. They destroyed, and were 


meant to destroy, the peace heretofore | writer that the reason they are not suc- 


existing between the two countries. The 
pledge against annexation involved in 
them was made in expectation of Spain’s 
defeat—it would have been senseless 
otherwise. No new situation has avisen, 
so far as Cuba is concerned. —Ep. Na- 
TION. } 





THE ATTACK ON THE JUDICIARY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The members of the bar of Cincin- 
nati have read with interest the accounts of 
meetings in New York held to protest 
against the selection of candidates for the 
bench who are utterly unfit to assume judi- 
cial responsibilities. We are confronted by 
precisely the same condition here. At the 
county Republican convention, a few weeks 
ago, the local boss had no difficulty in “‘turn- 
ing down” one of the present judges, whose 
term expires in December, for the simple 
reason that the latter, having previously 
been found guilty of insubordination, had 
not been able to make his peace. It happens 
that the judge in question, though a young 
man, has proved himself a conscientious and 
painstaking judge—a man who, in point of 
personal honesty and dignity of bearing, has 
the confidence of the bar and of the people. 
In his stead was placed a man whose integ- 
rity as a lawyer, and whose knowledge of 
the law “as a science,”’ the leading lawyers 





of the city have had occasion to question. | 


His mate on the ballot is to be another of 
the retiring judges, whom the lawyers in 
both parties are very anxious to have re- 
elected. The bar developed a highly unusual 
activity—after the nominations—in devising 
some plan to defeat the undesirable Re- 
publican candidate and to elect another 


| man in his place, without, at the same 


time, defeating the one candidate whom they 
consider fit. The plan of placing the latter, 
together with another good man, on a sepa- 
rate independent ballot was not feasible, for 
the reason that there is a law prohibiting 
the appearance of the same name on two 
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separate tickets; and to have the one ac- 
ceptable Republican candidate withdraw 


aie 


from the regular ticket and submit his nam: 
to an independent ticket, would be to divide 
the vote and jeopardize his election. The 
only course left—-which was the one adopt 
ed—was to call a meeting of lawyers, formu- 
late resolutions in the shape of « petition 
to be signed by all lawyers who had the 
courage to sign it, and send a copy to every 
voter in the county. The resolutions, which 
are openly denunciatory of the undesirable 
candidate, advise the voters, without regard 
to party, to vote for that retiring Republi- 
can judge who has managed in some way or 
other to keep in the good graces of the boss. 


and for one Democratic candidate, who, the 
bar is sanguine, would prove a better man, 
at least, than the objectionable Republican 


candidate. 

The petition has been signed by nearly all 
the solid men at the bar—the so-called kid 
glove element, and even some who are not 
of that element. A great many men were 
in accord with what was contained in the 
petition, but hesitated about signing it, be 
cause they are afraid of being severely dealt 
with if the objectionable man is elected 
which is extremely likely. Others despair 
of the efficacy of bar movements. Cincinna 
ti has had them before, and they were not 
always successful. But it seems to the 


cessful is because the lawyers (enough of 
them), in seeking to effect changes, are not 
sufficiently earnest to go about it in the 
proper manner. The trouble is, there is too 
much self-interest and apathy among the 
lawyers to do anything that requires a lit- 
tle public spirit. A great many of them 
want to “be something’’ themselves. The 
number of young men, and even maturer 
men, who are ‘‘training’’ with this boss or 
that political crowd is simply appalling 
Everybody wants to be Corporation Counsel 
or Prosecuting Attorney or Judge—it doesn t 
make much difference which; anything to 
acquire business subsequently. The pursuit 
of the law ‘‘as a science,’ as the petition 
has it, or even as a dignified profession, is 
more and more becoming limited to a few. 
The boss in Cincinnati doesn’t have to get 
up a Bar Association of his own, as was 
suggested for his prototype in New York 
He has men already in the ranks who will 
sign counter-petitions, as, indeed, they have 
done in this instance. But the boss is not 
responsible for it all. He is powerful, to be 
sure; but if the bar made itself more of a 
power, if it could weed out men who have 
not the slightest qualification for being 
members of a learned profession, men who 
bave not even common honesty-——-and it can 
do that if it would pluck up the courage— 
the boss himself might have more respect 
for the office of judge, and save the bar the 
trouble of opposing his candidate. A. J. F 
CINCINNATI, October 99, 1808 


ON CHAUCER'S CLEOPATRA AND HER 
PIT OF SERPENTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: When, in the ‘Legend of Good Wo- 
men,’ Chaucer makes Cleopatra head the 
list of love's martyrs, he does some little 
violence to the average reader's conception 
of martyrdom for love; in his account of 
the amorous queen's death, the poet is 
equally unfaithful to accepted tradition 
The reader may remember that, after the 
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death of Antony, Cleopatra encloses the 


body in a fair “shryne,” or coffin. 


Next the | 


coffin she has dug a pit wherein are placed | 


all manner of serpents. 
adders she plunges naked to her death. 
“And next the shryne a pit than doth she grave; 


And alle the serpents that she mighte have, 

She putte hem in that grave, and thus she seyde: | 
And with that word, naked, with ful good herte, 
Among the serpents in the pit she sterte; 

And ther she chees to han hir buryinge. 

Anoon the neddres gonne hir for to stinge, 

And she hir deeth receyyeth, with good chere, 


For love of Antony that was hir so dere. 
And this is storial sooth, hit is no fable.’’ 

Truly a barbaric self-immolation this, 
and far indeed from that sensuous contem- 
plation of death and the fondling of the 
asp, death's minister, which Shakspere has 
for ever associated with Cleopatra’s dying 
moments; but the somewhat grotesque hero- 
ism of the deed serves perhaps to establish 
Cleopatra’s pretensions to martyrdom for 
love. 

Without taking too seriously Chaucer’s 
insistence upon the “storial sooth’’ of his 
tale, it is not at all likely that the poet, 
who in the ‘Legend’ avails himself of well- 
known sources and follows them faithfully, 
should have invented the incident in ques- 
tion. On the other hand, Chaucerian re- 
search, which has now measurably sifted 
all the books known, or likely to have been 
known, to the poet, has not to my know- 
ledge brought to light any similar account 
of Cleopatra’s death; and I am much in- 
clined to doubt if any literary authority for 
the serpent pit ever existed before or after 
Chaucer himself.* 

The fact appears to be this, that Cleo- 
patra’s pit of serpents is due to a curious 
misinterpretation of certain lines of Boc- 
caccio’s ‘Amorosa Visione,’ a book suffi- 
ciently well known to Chaucer.t In the 
course of this work, Boccaccio describes a 
series of pictures which he says (Canto 
IV.) only Giotto could have surpassed. 
Among them he marks the death of Cleo- 
patra, who, ‘‘to avoid the disgrace of a 
Roman triumph, in a _ sepulchre suffered 
death from two serpents."’ Or, in Boccaccio’s 
own words (Canto X.): 

‘A fuggir quello oltraggioso furore 
Con due serpenti In una sepolcura 
Sofferse sostener mortal dolore: 

E ancor guivi nella sua figura 
Pallida st vediono 1 due serpenti 
Alle sue zivze dar crudel morsura,"’ 

Evidently Giotto might easily have sur- 
passed in clearness this particular picture; 
and Boceaccio is, in fact, merely alluding 
story with which he presumes the 
reader to be perfectly familiar. This pre- 
apparently unwarranted in 
When the English poet read 
these lines, he lacked the association they 
were intended to evoke, while nothing in 
Boccaccio suggested that the sepolcura was a 
mausoleum; accordingly, he visualized these 
vague hints of his original in the most na- 
tural manner possible, understanding the 
acpolcura to be merely a grave. In this 
grave, then, following his ‘‘autor,’’ Cleo- 
patra gave herself to the fangs of two ser- 
pents. It was this image that stuck in 
Chaucer's memory till he set about writing 
the legend of Cleopatra; and there he has 
only taken the liberty of multiplying the 
serpents. One should never let a good horror 
shrink in the telling. 


to a 


sumption was 
Chaucer's case, 





‘Gower, in the ‘Confessio Amantis’ (ed. Morley 
Bs 455), has merely borrowed the ineident from 
Chaucer 


tThe curlous will find something to Interest them 


Into this nest of | 
rary fluke. 


This, unless some one finds a literary 
source, may pass as the origin of Cleopatra’s 
pit of serpents, and this most novel fea- 
ture of her legend becomes merely a lite- 
The matter is chiefly interesting 


| because it shows Chaucer lending definite 
| form to the vaguely allusive lines of Boccac- 





in this connection in Aagia, xiv., p. 283, and Mod, | 
i 


Lang. Notea, x., p. 879. 


| cio; it seems to prove, also, that Chaucer's 


people never existed in vacuo, but had from 
the first their appropriate setting—and right 
here would be the place for a homily on 
instinctive vs. mechanical realism; finally, 
it reminds us that the poets use _ their 
sources high-handedly. I am not sure but 
that Chaucer would have stood out for his 
blunder against the “‘storial sooth” of a 
Latin Plutarch. With this slender text, it 
would be easy to dilate indefinitely upon 
these neglected commonplaces of criticism. 
I refrain, only querying if there is not an 
essay to be written which should cover 
authors’ flukes, say from Chaucer’s Cleo- 
patra in her pit of serpents to Keats’s Cortes 
upon his peak in Darien. 
FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE, October 18, 1898. 





RHYMES TO EYE AND EAR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In Mr. G. M. Whicher’s remarks anent 
the above subject, he says, ‘‘the offender does 
not, with Prof. Matthews and Mr. Lang, say 
morrn, but mawn.” Yes, and may we not 
say that “morn” is ‘“mawn,” rather than 
morrn? Why should one r be made equal 
to two’? Jf we allow that the two should be- 
token the “strong trill,” the one r, by con- 
trast, clearly should not do so. Again, in 
teaching the alphabet here in England, we 
say, ‘‘Kew, ar, ess, tee’; and do not sound 
the ar with the “strong trill.’ Are we to 
rhyme by letters, which are mere symbols, or 
by sounds, which are the things the symbols 
stand for? That is the question. ‘In the 
dialect of the upper classes in Old’ Eng- 
land, dawn=dorn and morn=mawn, as Mr. 
Whicher says; and there is no “trill.” But, 
there, a consonant follows the r. In such 
words as tremble, grumble, rumble, etce., 
with a vowel after the r, there usually is a 
suspicion of the “‘trill’’ to be heard, and, oc- 
casionally, with some people, or under im- 
pressive circumstances, of the ‘‘strong trill.” 
And this seems reasonable. If it seems right 
that one r should not have the force of two, 
then ‘‘the upper classes in Old and New Eng- 
land’’ do not need the censure which Mr. 
Whicher has indicated. We have some 
preachers in this country who pronounce 
“God” as “Gawd’’; and, if ‘‘morn’’ (as Mr. 
Whicher suggests)=‘‘mawn,”’ then ‘‘Gawd’”’ 
= ‘Gord,” which is, therefore, tantamount to 
the insertion of an r where there is no “let- 
ter’’ r to give it. 

The fashion among the educated majority 
is what rules the roast in this matter. It 
is fashionable among the lights of the Law 
Courts to address the judge as ‘‘m’ Lud,” 
though an r is thus and there deliberately 
passed over. Here you have, opposed, ‘‘God’’ 
as “Gord,”’ and ‘“‘Lord” as ‘‘Lud.’”’ Clearly 
there is little rule but fashion. But the 
Scottish “trill” does not rule the roast yet 
in Britain, and does not to me seem likely 
to do so,—-Your obedient servant, 

W. H. B. 


LONDON, W., October 17, 180). 








Notes. 


‘The Family of William Penn, Founder of 
Pennsylvania: His Ancestors and Descend- 
ants,’ by Howard M. Jenkins, is in press for 
early issue by the author-publisher, at No. 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. There will be 
numerous full-page illustrations. A limited 
edition will be printed, from the type. 

The Chicago Caxton Club’s next publica- 
tion will be the Relation of Henri de Tonty 
concerning the Explorations of La Salle from 
1678 to 1683, translated by Melville B. An- 
derson. 

Prof. John Rhys’s ‘Welsh People: Their 
Origin, Language, and History,’ is soon to 
be brought out by Macmillan Co. 

Richard G. Badger & Co., Boston, an- 
nounce Sir Henry Irving’s Cambridge lec- 
ture, ‘The Theatre and the State’; ‘The Fairy 
Spinning-Wheel,’ by Catulle Mendés; and 
‘Adobe-Land Stories,’ by Verner Z. Reed. 

The October volume of the Biographical 
Thackeray (Harpers) gives us ‘Esmond,’ in 
which, as Mr. Leslie Stephen has just re- 
minded us again, the novelist’s “‘style had 
reached its highest perfection.’”” Within the 
same covers are the Lectures on the Humor- 
ists and the Georges, and also that on 
“Charity and Humor,”’ first delivered in New 
York in 1852. The biographical material 
furnished by Mrs. Ritchie in her Introduc- 
tion relates principally to the Lectures and 
the American tours. “It’s all exaggeration 
about this country,’’ Thackeray wrote to Dr. 
John Brown—‘barbarism, eccentricities, nig- 
ger cruelties, and all. They are not so highly 
educated as individuals, but a circle of peo- 
ple knows more than an equal number of 
English.’”’ Several sketches in Thackeray’s 
best manner enhance the value of the vol- 
ume. 

Prof. William Hand Browne’s_ concise 
‘Clarendon Dictionary’ has been revised and 
much extended by the compiler, and re- 
printed anew by the University Publishing 
Co. It supplies pronunciation and a certain 
number of excellent illustrations, and has for 
apparatus a brief historical sketch of the 
language, lists of affixes, of geographical 
names and Greek and Latin proper names: 
of French, Latin, and Italian phrases; of ab- 
breviations; and finally of coins. A legible 
‘Gem Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary,’ of 
English origin, published by Messrs. Putnam, 
purports to contain 25,000 words. Its selec- 
tion is, of course, different from that of the 
foregoing work, sometimes supplementary 
and sometimes lacking; and its appendixes 
differ in the list of Christian names, with 
their significations, and ‘directions for com- 
mencing and addressing letters to persons of 
rank.”’ 

The Doubleday & McClure Co. bring out 
Hamlin Garland’s ‘Ulysses S. Grant: His 
Life and Character,’ which originally ap- 
peared as a serial in McClure’s Magazine. 
Mr. Garland’s book is full of anecdote and 
minute information with regard to periods 
of Grant’s life usually passed over lightly, 
such as his boybood, his cadetship at West 
Point, his army life in California, and his 
leaving the army. So, also, in the period 
after his Presidency, his connection with the 
firm of Grant, Ward & Co. is told with more 
detail than commonly. Great industry has 
been used in collecting and verifying these 
details, in deference to a supposed popular 
demand for whatever will satisfy curiosity 
regarding such a man. The illustrations in- 
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clude a number which have value, but one 
wonders why pictures are given of every 
shanty connected with the family history, 
or reproductions of discarded portraits that 
are caricatures. 


A number of illustrated folios are on our 
table. To be recommended without reserve 
is Carton Moore Park’s ‘Alphabet of Ani- 
mals’ (London: Blackie & Son; New York: 
Scribners)—bold and intimate, on occasion 
decorative, drawings in black and white, 
which will interest any child and cultivate 
his taste. Birds do not occur in Mr. Park’s 
Zoo, which is wholly tenanted by quadrupeds 
and the bat. The letterpress is brief and 
intentionally light in character. Youngsters 
will also find amusement, of a different 
sort, in Florence K. Upton's doggerel, 
‘The Golliwogg at the Seaside’ (Long- 
mans), with Bertha Upton’s droll joint- 
ed-doll heroines, drawn in color in many 
exciting situations by land and sea. E. 
W. Kemble’s ‘Billy Goat, and Other Comi- 
ealities’ (Scribners) is humorous in vary- 
ing degree, and generally tells the story 
without need of the legend. The explosive 
and catastrophic situation is freely relied 
upon. The fifieen plates which make up 
Frederic Remington’s ‘Frontier Sketches’ 
(The Werner Co.) are in this artist’s well- 
known vein. and have the merit of being 
historical in the sense of being true to the 
life of a period, as also of depicting actual 
occurrences of moment and fame in our col- 
lisions with the Indians. 

A disciple of Kate Greenaway’s, Winifred 
Green, is probably responsible for Mr. Gol- 
lancz’s making a selection from Charles and 
Mary Lamb’s ‘Poetry for Children’ (London: 
Dent; New York: Macmillan). Her designs 
are well enough for quaint decoration. Is 
the ‘‘poetry’’ really poetry, and to be re- 
commended as such? Is it throughout for 
children? We cannot affirm. Here are 127 
pages of moral and pious sentiment and nar- 
ration in rhyme. The editor promises more 
if this takes. 

Of book calendars, Kate Sanborn’s ‘Star- 
light Calendar’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is 
first to reach us. The daily prose and verse 
excerpts are all for the assurance of our be- 
lief in immortality, and are drawn from 
many ranges of talent and authority. At 
the close is a series of blank pages for re- 
cording the death of friends. A couplet of 
Whittier’s, inserted under February 16, is 
unsigned, and is repeated in its connection 
under February 27. Now and again the 
poetry reads so roughly as to make it cer- 
tain that there has been some carelessness 
in transcription. 


The French are now well abreast of us 
in the two indispensable aids to a knowledge 
of current literature. The American ‘Trade- 
List Annual’ blossomed richly in the 
‘Bibliographie Francaise’ of H. Le Soudier, 
with its precious index volume; and ‘Poole’s 
Index’ and its child (the father of the man) 
the ‘Annual Literary Index’ have in turn 
begotten the annual ‘Répertoire Bib.iogra 
phique des Principales Revues Francaises,’ 
compiled by D. Jordell, who presides over the 
‘Catalogue Annuel de la Librairie Francaise.’ 
This transatlantic genesis is duly acknow- 
ledged in the preface contributed by Henri 
Stein, but is not carried back to Poole, as 
would have been proper in a broader retro- 
spect. The group of French periodicals here 
indexed, by subject and author in two alpha- 
bets, numbers 147, and will certainly be en- 
larged hereafter. The editorial execution is 


admirably clear and precise, subject to the 
limitations of a language which, by putting 
the substantive cart before the adjective 
horse, offers difficulties to indexing analo- 
gous to those we remarked in the German 
Poole on account of inflections. Add also a 
difference in method. Here are three con- 
secutive items under Anthropologie: ‘‘(Le) 
Mécanisme intime de la variation des races” 
(English rubric, Races); “Méthode pour la 
recherche des institutions préhistoriques” 
(English rubric, Institutions); “Note sur 
l'anthropologie de Madagascar, etc."’ (English 
rubrics, Madagascar; Canaries; Africa, 
Eastern). In other words, the sub-alpha- 
betizing is purely fortuitous. The typography 
is elegant and distinct, but is calculated for 
young eyes. The author-index is a most wel- 
come supplement to that of Le Soudier. The 
Paris publishing-house of the ‘Répertoire’ is 
the Librairie Nilsson (New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner). 

The appearance of a volume of poetry by 
a writer who for a quarter of a century has 
devoted himself exclusively to critical prose, 
has an interest quite apart from the artisti 
worth of the poems. The experiment of 
Ruskin in printing his early poems has re- 
cently been repeated by Georg Brandes, and, 
to judge by the extracts contained in Danish 
reviews of the book, the experiment of the 
Danish critic has been far more successful 
than that of his older English contemporary. 
The earliest poem, ‘Sixteen Years,’ was 
written forty years ago; the latest, fifteen 
years later, the year after the publication 
of the first volume of Brandes’s principal 
work, ‘Main Currents in the Literature of 
the Nineteenth Centufy.’ Brandes seems to 
be a writer who, having considerable poeti- 
cal talent, decided, on reaching maturity, 
not to be a poet. In this he showed more 
self-restraint than many others not pos- 
sessed of native poetic gifts. It is to be 


noted that the most sarcastic of living Dan- 


ish critics was least successful as a poet in 
satire. 

The current issue of the New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register concludes 
the fifty-second volume, and is duly provided 
with indexes of subjects, persons, and places. 
To these Mr. William S. Appleton has add- 
ed a welcome index to testators in ‘Waterss 
Genealogical Gleanings’ in volumes 37-52. 
Mr. Waters, by the way, in commemoration 
of the proverbial phrase, ‘‘Hobson’s choice,” 
here gives the will of “Thomas Hobson of 
Cambridge, in the County of Cambridge, car- 
rier’’ (1544?-1631), who let his horses strict- 
ly in turn. The accompanying note was writ- 
ten before Lieut. Hobson had lent fresh 
vogue to the name at Santiago. 

The National Geographic Magazine (Wash. 
ington) for October contains an account, 
with some interesting illustrations, of Lake 
Chelan, in Washington, by Henry Gannett. 
It is an unusually clear description of gla- 
ciers and glacial action. Mr. F. H. Newell, 
in a sketch of Mesa Verde, in Colorado, calls 
attention to the wanton destruction and re- 
moval of the ruins and relics of the cave- 
dwellings, and pleads for Government pro- 
tection to preserve them from men who 
make ‘‘a business of collecting the pottery 
from these ruins, rifling the graves, and 
selling the material thus obtained to tour- 
ists or to collectors of curiosities.” The 
geospheres, by which are meant the atmos- 
phere, hydrosphere, lithosphere, and centro- 
sphere, to which is tentatively added the 
psychosphere, to indicate the “mantle of 


333 


thought which to-day envelops the world," 


are suggestively treated by Mr. W. J. Mx 
Gee 

The tog aphical Journal for Uctober 
opens with an illustrated description ef th 
Tirah in northwestern India, the scene of 
some of the military operations in the late 
frontier war, by Col. Sir T. H. Holdich. Th 
Afridis, who inhabit this region, are a brav: 
intelligent people, with a real sense of honor 
and yet, because of their blood-feuds, ‘ste eped 


to the chin in all the arts and wiles of 


tribal and domestic treachery.”’ A unique 
feature of the campaign was the making a 
survey of the country \t every movement 


of the troops “‘the little plane-tabling party 
was in the fleld,”” and oftentimes with the 
fighting line. Other articles are a description 
of Kavirondo in British East Africa, note 
worthy for its numerous groups of tribes 
Bantu, Nilotic, and Hamitic; Col. Church's 
presidential address before the geographical 
section of the British Association on Argen 
tine geography and the ancient Pampean 
Sea; and M. Flisée Reclus’s plea for a great 
globe, in the interest of science 

The first article of number nine of 
Petermann's Mitteilungen, by Leo Frobenius, 
is on West African culture as shown in rep 
resentations of the human form, pipes 
tattooing, ornaments, musical instruments, 
drums, and knives. Prof. J. Walther treats 
of the Oxus problem in the light of history 
and geology. Both papers are accompanied 
by charts. 

Among the varied contents of the Quarterly 
Ntatement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
for October are an account, with a plan, of 
the Lower Pool of Gihon, by Dr. € 
Schick; maps of the vicinity of Hebron and 
Jaffa, together with some striking phot« 
graphic views of Petra. The new excavation 
by Dr. F. J. Bliss are to be at Tell es Safi 
about twenty-three miles south of Jerusalem 
the possible site of ancient Gath, but cer 
tainly the Blanche Garde of the Crusaders 

The Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, has 
published two sumptuous volumes of Annals 
containing “The Orchids of Sikkim-Hima 
laya,”’ by Sir George King and Robert Pant- 
ling. The letter-press is the joint produc 
tion of the authors, while the drawings for 
the 448 lithographic plates are entirely the 
work of Mr. Pantling. Specimens from great 
altitudes were gathered by trained Lepcha 
collectors during the hot and rainy seasons 
of several years, and quickly conveyed by 
swift coolies to Mr. Pantling, who, while the 
plants were fresh, made drawings of them. 
Botanists will appreciate the importance of 
the fact that the drawing of nearly every 
species was made from a living plant. It is 
interesting to note that the drawings were 
put on stone by natives of Bengal, educated 
at the Government School of Art in Caleutta, 
and that the coloring was done by sons of 
Nepalese coolies, skilfully and patiently 
drilled by Mr. Pantling. In the introduction, 
Sir George King sets forth his reasons for 
differing from the views of Darwin, Bentham, 
Hooker,and others, who hold that the stamen 
is single in certain orphrydeous genera. He 
is convinced, as a result of minute inveatiga 
tion, that, in the Sikkim species at any rate, 
there are two stamens. His conclusions are 
not, however, endorsed by Mr. Pantling, and 
the entire responsibility for this hypothesis 
is assumed by Sir George King. The au 
thors are satisfied that the fertilization of 
orchids by the agency of insects is not so 
universal as is sometimes supposed. They 
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find unmistakable evidence of self-fertiliza- 
tion in genera far removed from each other. 

The third volume of Henry M. Bernard’s 
‘Catalogue of Madreporarian Corals’ has been 
published by the British Museum (Natural 
History), and includes descriptions of the 
two closely allied genera, Montipora and 
Anacropora, with collotype reproductions of 
photographs of over seventy specimens. The 
three volumes now finished form a complete 
monograph of this reef-building family of 
stony corals, and are of great scientific 
value, for, since the publication of the 
classical works of Milne-Edwards and 
Haime more than forty years ago, no com- 
prehensive treatise on the stony corals has 
appeared, while many new and beautiful 
types have been discovered. 

The Wisconsin Geological and Natural 
History Survey, under the direction of Dr. 
EK. A. Birge, has begun the publication of | 
a Bulletin, two numbers of which have 
appeared. The first contains a paper by 
Filibert Roth, “On the Forestry Conditions 
of Northern Wisconsin,’’ with a map. In 
number 2 is an extended account of the 
“Instincts and Habits of the Solitary 
Wasps,” by George W. Peckham and Bliza- | 
beth G. Peckham. 

The first competition offered by the Nan- | 
sen fund, which was established soon after 
the return of the Fram in 1896, has just 
been advertised. The subject is a thorough 
work in embryology based on original inves- 
tigation, and the amount of the prize is 1,500 
kroners (about $400). The result will be an- 
nounced at the annual meeting of the Chris- 








| made. The authorship of the section is not 
| clear, but Mr. Meader is inclined to ascribe 


| wing of the people’s party,’’ whose members 


| pone action. The first Council met in 1783, 


tiania Academy of Science, May 3, 1900. The | 


statement in the Berlingske Tidende of Co- 


penhagen does not mention whether the com- | 


petition is open to foreigners, but informa- 
tion on that point can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Secretary of the Academy. 


No other war in which the United States | 


has been engaged has given so long a lease 
of life to war maps as that just concluded 
with Spain. For generations to come, our 
eyes must be fixed on the West Indies at 
least, and hence Perthes’s map of this re- | 
gion (New York: Lemcke & Buechner), con- 
veniently folded in paper covers, cannot be | 
slighted as being a day after the fair. It 
embraces nearly all of this country east of 
the Mississippi, the larger part of Mexico, 
the Isthmus, the Spanish Main, and all the 
Antilles. Even Newfoundland is compre- | 
hended. There are also side maps of the 
north Atlantic and its shores, of Porto Rico, 
Havana, New York's approaches, Bermuda, 
ete., and much information as to depths and | 
shoals, sailing courses, etc. 


We wrote “self-educated man,’’ but we | 
will not suppress this happy commentary 
from a constant reader: ‘The last Nation 


says that no good definition of a ‘self-made | 
man’ has been yet given (or words to that 
effect). Goethe has done it neatly in one of 
his epigrams: ‘No master [says the self- 
made man] can boast that he ever taught me 
anything.’ The poet remarks: ‘Das heisst: 
“Ich bin ein Narr aus eigner Hand.”’ 1 | 


quote from memory, and forget the exact | 
words of the first line. But ‘a fool at first 
hand,’ as we may paraphrase it, is not bad.” 


~-An interesting article on the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of Censors is contributed by 
Mr. Lewis H. Meader to the October num- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography. The State Constitution of | 


| vention for that purpose. As Mr. Meader 


| for amendment, because ‘‘the State had been 
| for years divided into two hostile camps,” 


| in this connection, that a Council of Cen- 


| the works of the period in question ‘‘have 


| rope and America.” 


| vention of 1787, decided to revise their Con- 
| stitution without waiting for the Censors; 


county, who together should constitute a 
Council of Censors, and whose duty it should 
be to inquire ‘“‘whether the constitution has 
been preserved inviolate in every part’; 
“whether the legislative and executive | 
branches of government have performed 
their duty as guardians of the people, or 
assumed to themselves or exercised other 
or greater powers than they are entitled to 
by the constitution’; “whether the public 
taxes have been justly laid and collected, 

in what manner the public monies 
have been disposed of, and whether the 
laws have been duly executed.”” They were, 
further, to recommend to the Legislature the 
repeal of such laws as appeared to be in 
contravention of the Constitution, and were 
empowered to call a convention to amend 
the Constitution if there seemed to be ‘“‘ab- 
solute necessity’ therefor. As the Consti- 
tution did not provide for a supreme judicial 
department, the Council served as at once 
the only legal check on the executive and le- 
gislative departments, and the only agency 
by which amendments could regularly be 


it to “the combined views of the radical 


included Timothy Matlack, James Cannon, 
and Thomas Paine. The Constitution at best 
was a very imperfect work, and the Coun- 
cil of Censors drew a large share of the hos- 
tile criticism early directed against the in- 
strument; but the exigencies of war and the 
activity of the radicals combined to post- 


and had no difficulty in pointing out nu- 
merous defects in the fundamental law; they 
could not, however, obtain the two-thirds 
majority necessary to call a convention. Be- 
fore the time for again electing a Council 
arrived, the people of the State, already 
alive to the weaknesses of their frame of 
government, and strongly influenced, no 
doubt, by the example of the Federal Con- 


and the General Assembly authorized a con- 


says, the people had borne with the Con- 
stitution of 1776, and its unwieldy scheme 


one of which, the radical, sought ‘‘to keep its 
own rights from invasion by the conserva- 
tives, who had been so powerful in the Pro- 
prietary colony.’ It is interesting to note, 





sors, modelled om that of Pennsylvania, ex- 
isted in Vermont, by constitutional provi- 
sion, until 1869. 


proper understanding of the history of the 
kKoman Empire,’”’ and perhaps even more as 
the source of much of the literature of the 
Middle Ages, it does not seem clear to us 
why such writers as Aulus Gellius, Fronto, 
Macrobius, and the authors of the ‘Historia 
Augusta’ should be entirely left out. The in- 
fluence of some of these on the thought of 
their day and of later times seems to give 
them at least as valid a claim to recognition 
as is possessed by such an author as Minu- 
cius Felix, to whom forty-five pages are de- 
voted. It was perhaps a hopeless task to give 
sufficient samples of the prose of so large 
a period in a single volume of 600 pages; 
but it is a pity that Tacitus, who is read in 
all reputable colleges everywhere, and the 
younger Pliny and Seneca, who are studied 
in most of the better colleges, even in Ameri- 
ca, should displace works so much less known 
and some so hard to obtain in good editions. 
The extracts are given without notes, are 
generally interesting, and are well edited. 
They will be found useful, as far as they go, 
by all who wish to get some knowledge of 
the prose of the silver and brazen age, and 
they might be advantageously used with 
classes in sight reading. 


—The first part of Thoroddsen’s ‘Geschich- 
te der islandischen Geographie’ has already 
been noticed in these columns. The second 
part (Leipzig: Teubner) continues the sub- 
ject from the beginning of the seventeenth 
to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Like the first part it is geography in the 
widest possible sense, for the author in 
reality not only has written an elaborate 
account of the descriptions of Iceland by 
native and foreign writers, but has at the 
same time given us, with a wealth of detail, 
the whole Culturgeschichte of the country. 
A great portion of the material in this, as 
in the preceding part, is absolutely new. The 
productions, sometimes valuable, of Icelandic 
writers, especially in the period covered in 
the present volume, frequently never found 
their way into print, and lie to this day, 
in more or less easily decipherable manu- 
scripts, in the libraries of Copenhagen and 
Reykjavik. The author states in his preface 
that he has made use in this volume alone 
of three hundred such manuscript sources, 
and has rejected as worthless as many more. 
Among other matter of more than local in- 
terest the second part contains, as a par- 
ticular development of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—in many ways one of the darkest pe- 
riods in the history of Iceland and at the 
same time the part about which the least 
has been written—the growth of popular su- 
perstition after the Reformation. Iceland, 


| like the rest of Europe, had its black period 


of witchcraft and witch-burning, the details 


—Prof. A. Gudeman of the University of 
Pennsylvania has given to the press the 
first volume (prose) of ‘Latin Literature of 
the Empire’ (Harpers), a collection of ex- 
tracts from the literature of the post-Augus- 
tan period. Whatever may be true of the 
majority of American colleges, we are hardly 
prepared to admit the author’s assertion that 


hitherto, with a few notable exceptions, been 
virtually excluded from the classical cur- 
ricula of institutions of learning, both in EBu- 
We should certainly 
not venture to say this of the works of 
Tacitus, Pliny the younger, Seneca the phi- 
losopher, or Suetonius, which furnish con- 
siderably more than one-half of the matter | 





1776 provided for the election once in seven | contained in this volume. Admitting the im- 
years of two persons from each city and | portafive of this literature as a “key to the | 


of which in their connection are here satis- 
factorily given for the first time. The book, 
in short, as we have already pointed out, 
is an absolutely invaluable collection of 
material bearing upon the history of the 
land and people of Iceland, from whatever 
point it may be viewed, and henceforth must 
be seriously taken into account by all writ- 
ers upon any phase of it. A third volume, to 
contain in particular a review of all investi- 
gations in the natural and physical sciences 
from the middle of the eighteenth century 


| down to the year 1880, will close the work. 


The German translation, it should be said, 
is an exceptionally difficult task well done. 


—From autumnal Korea comes the usual 
mixture of evidence of the evils of the old 
régime and the promise of the new order of 
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things. In the royal palace, on September 


11, the King, Crown Prince, chief eunuch, and 
five servants were poisoned, and barely 
escaped death after violent illness and vomit- 
ing. The “death in the pot” lurked in the 
coffee which was made in it, for the dry 
beans, bag, sugar, and milk used were ex- 
amined by a capable foreign physician, who 
pronounced these harmless. Pleasanter news 
is told in the formation of the Female Edu- 
cation Society, by a goodly number of native 
Korean ladies, who have sent out an appeal 
to their countrywomen declaring that, while 
their brothers are seeking the reformation 
of the country, ‘‘on the other hand, we wo- 
men, like the blind and deaf, still adhere to 
old customs.”’ Setting forth the condition of 
women in civilized nations, these Korean 
ladies ‘“‘propose to establish a female school, 
where girls may learn all kinds of accom- 
plishments to prepare them for the duties of 
intelligent womanhood.’ They ask that 
Korean parents will send their daughters to 
this school. On Wednesday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 5, in the presence of the American 
Minister, Dr. H. N. Allen, Yi Chiyun, Gover- 
nor of Seul, and Mr. J. UL. Furgurson, 
superintendent of the work, ground was 
broken for the Seul electric railway. Seve- 
ral ladies of the American Methodist Mission 
were also present. The site chosen for the 
power-house is near the East Gate. The 
road, which is to run between East Gate and 
the Mulberry Palace, will be completed in two 
months. The contract granting the conces- 
sion of the Seul-Fusan Railway to a Japan- 
ese firm was signed on the 8th of September. 
This will be, by far, the most important 
engineering enterprise yet undertaken in 
Korea, running, as it does, from the capital 
two hundred miles through the richest 
of the southwestern provinces. It will pass 
over the route taken by the Japanese armies 
of invasion, under Kato and Konishi, in 
1592. 


WOMEN IN GREEK POETRY. 


Antimachus of Colophon, and the Position of 
Women in Greek Poetry. By E. F. M. 
Benecke. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. 

The Women of Homer. By Walter Copland 
Perry. With Illustrations. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 1898. 

The position of women in Greek poetry is 
an interesting question, because it implies 
and defines, in the main, the position of 
women in Greek life and society. How far 
did the women contribute to the powerful! 
impress of the Greek spirit on history and 
civilization; how great a factor were they in 
the achievement of the Greek race? The 
answer to this is, of course, complex and 
subject to limitations of one kind or another: 
but it is, on the whole, surprising and disap- 
pointing. The influence of the women va- 
ried a good deal at different periods and with 
different tribes—we must make distinctions 
and differences when we talk of the Homeric 
women, or of the Spartan, the Ionian, the 
£olian; but the curious fact remains that 
on the most brilliant product of the Greek 
mind and spirit, the Attic literature and civi- 
lization, the Athenian women left no stamp 
whatever; the marvellous age of Pericles 
seemed to get on without them. Speaking 
scientifically, they existed and they bore 
children; but their function seems to have 
ended there—unless, indeed, we praise them 
for playing that role for which Renan ex- 


pressed his gratitude to a line of rustic an- 
cestry and to his peasant mother. Like 
Mme. Renan, they took a complete intel- 
lectual rest; they did not exhaust the fund 
of latent energy which they were to transmit 
to their sons by any premature drafts for 
their own use. They saved, apparently, all 
the sap of the stock for the blossoming of 
the masculine intellect. 

We do not mean to say that there were no 
women of strong character and natural gifts 
in Athens. Such a phenomenon never hap- 
pens under the most adverse circumstances; 
even in an Oriental harem, there flash out 
those exceptional beings who make the power 
behind the throne, and who leave behind 
them once in a thousand years the splendid 
and poetic memorial of a Taj Mahal. But, in 
general, the epigram of Thucydides described 
the limit of their ambitions: “their glory was 
not to be talked about for good or evil 
among men.’ A shy and stealthy tribe, as 
Plato says, creeping into holes and corners, 
and conspiring stubbornly against change 
or reform—the despots of the loom and of 
the pots and pans of the kitchen—they were 
doubtless deadly dull company; indeed, if 
they were respectable, they were not ex- 
pected to be company at all. A semi-Turk- 
ish etiquette excluded them from the enter- 
tainments given by their husbands and their 
sons. Yet their husbands were passionately 
fond of such entertainments; they were na- 
turally expansive, full of curiosity, of vi- 
vacity; they loved to talk and to hezr talk; 
they early made a science of after-dinner 
conversation. If their symposia were not ex- 
actly of the pattern and quality of Plato's, 
at any rate they assiduously busied them- 
selves with post-prandial quips and riddles 
and topics of discussion. In this business 
they were obliged to depend mainly on one 
another, not on the ladies of the house 
Very often, it is true, they invited-in the 
company of a certain class of ladies who cor- 
respond, we will say, in their charms and 
their offices to the Japanese Geishas. The 
companionship of these lively persons was 
far from being ‘‘a liberal education.” If we 
may believe the comedians and that old gos- 
sip Athenzus, the witticisms of the Phrynes 
and the Laises were neither very edifying 
nor sparkling with Attic salt. They were 
not exactly fit personages for Platonic ban- 
quets, nor could they have adorned that 
choice and decorous company of spirits who 
work out the high problems of the ‘Re- 
public.’ 

We are talking about Attic manners and 
Attic society. These people, brilliant, lo- 
quacious, ardent, and expansive, felt the 
need of companionship—the need of intelll- 
gent and disinterested companionship; and 
where were intelligent companions to be 
found except among the men? The women 
were tiresome and dull, or else mercenary 
jades; the young men were eager, alert, full 
of curiosity and intelligence, full also of 
charm, beauty, and grace to the beauty-lov- 
ing Greek eye. The result was masculine 
friendship which was often dyed with the 
romantic hues of Platonic love—that kind of 
friendship which finds its ethereal descrip- 
tion in the most inspired pages of the ‘Phw- 
drus’ and the ‘Symposium’—the friendship of 
Saul and Jonathan; in short, that kind of 
friendship which, in its highest type, is ce- 
lebrated in the “In Memoriam.’ 

It is quite in place for the cynic to shake 
his head and point to the black and foul side 


of these masculine partnerships. This side | 


335 


existed, and is not dented; but it would be 
a great mistake historically to ignore the 
fact that this side is only corruptio optim; 
that primarily it was an entirely honest, ho- 
norable, and ennobling relation of high 
minded comradeship, such as we ace 
in camps and colleges and the profes- 
sions, which sublimates all that is highest 
and most enduring in the intercourse of 
either sex. What man of middle life does 
not miss the tender grace of some day that 


is dead, spent in sweet counsel that can 
never be renewed and never forgotten? “He 
lies dead beside the ships, unwept, unburied 

-Patrocius, whom I will not forget so long 
as I dwell among the living; yea, if there be 
forgetfulness among the dead, yet even there 
will I remember my friend.”’ This certainly 
is no bad idea of friendship and comrade 
ship. The French could find this kind of so 
clety in their salons; we may find it often 
not always—at our homes and hearths. The 
Greeks were driven by circumstances to 
find it almost exclusively among men. There 
they satisfied their romantic ideal. They 
found it more satisfying than the company 
of a domestic drudge or plaything, or even 
of a Lais or a Phryne. 


Taken at its highest, this ideal reached an 
extraordinary pitch of refinement. The sci- 
ence of social intercourse had advanced far, 
as we may see in the niceties and the casuls- 
tries of Aristotle's book on Friendship. That 
true friendship can subsist only between 
the virtuous; that where friendship is, 
justice is not needed; that friends guard us 
from error, and prompt us to a noble life; 
that friendship consists rather in loving than 
in being loved; that true friends must be 
few; that one’s friend is a second self—these 
golden and transcendental maxims, together 
with certain delicious refinements of casuis- 
try based on them, the philosopher propoun:s 
witb the dry particularity of a botanist ana- 
lyzing a rose. But you can see that he feels 
the sweetness and beauty of the rose—this 
cultivated flower that had blossomed chiefly 
from the intercourse of Greek men and com- 
rades. Aristotle does not deny that lovers 
may be true friends—occasionally; he ad- 
mits that husband and wife may also, under 
certain conditions, be true friends. ‘‘Matri- 
mony is an aristocratic relation; the rule of 
the husband depends upon merit’; or, again: 
“Sometimes the wife rules, as being an heir- 
ess, and this rule is an oligarchy’’—a plu- 
tocracy we call it. These sayings are not ro- 
mantic nor encouraging, and we are far away 
from das ewig Weibliche. The Aristotelian hus- 
band evidently did not speak of his wife as 
his “better half,’ though he called his 
friend a ‘“‘second self.”’ 


Was there, in fact, any romantic senti- 
ment between the Greek husband and wife? 
Did the Greek lover regard his mistress with 
any feeling akin to chivalrous devotion? 
Such a question cannot be answered whole- 
sale. Mr. Benecke’s book is a clever and 
remarkable contribution toward an answer; 
his conclusions are clear-cut and unhesitat- 
ing: In the modern romantic sense, the 
Greeks did not know what love was between 
man and: woman; down to the Alexandrian 
period they had no such thing. On the other 
hand, they cultivated a pure and romantic 
comradeship between man and man, which 
was the equivalent of our modern chivalrous 
feeling toward women. Such comradeship 
was often, as we know, the basis of political 
clubs, as it was of the famous “Sacred 
Band’; on the other hand. a Greek of the 
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Alexandrian epoch might say to a woman, “IT 
love you,” and mean what a man does to- 
day. 
was 


Antimachus of Colophon 


his wife, Lyde, and 
with a poem. 
ancient 
served, they are only vaguely described; but 
Mr. Benecke concludes that they were the 


first Greek love-poem in a pure and elevated 


author was the first to teach his countrymen 
that a woman might be loved as purely and 


loving men. 

There were, of course, earlier Greek love- 
poems, but the best of them were addressed 
The ‘Iliad’ is really a love 
the devotion 
Sappho conceived 


by men to men. 
story, which celebrates 
Achilles and 
the novel idea of making intimate and be- 
loved comrades of her own sex, with whom 
she could maintain an intellectual compa- 
nionship; she borrowed the notion especially 
from the Dorian comradeship of boys and 
from such famous pairs as Orestes and 
Pylades. These were the only patterns of 
pure and romantic love which were 
known to her countrymen, and these were 


Patroclus. 


men 


the patterns she imitated in forming her co- | 


The love of a Phaon she would have | 
| was sometimes despotic; the men were afraid | 


terie. 
scorned above all things, because, says Mr. 
Benecke, this kind of partnership offered no- 
thing to her mind and heart. 

It has generally been thought that the 
‘Iliad’ offers some charming types of woman- 
hood, Mr. Benecke’s theory will hardly ad- 
mit this. Nausicaa is rather ‘‘a charming 
type of washerwoman”’; Andromache will 
pass muster, but she is a Trojan, not a 
Greek; Penelope is ‘‘an ideal housekeeper’’— 
she is more aggrieved because the suitors 


threaten her husband’s life. 
self does not reward her constancy with re- 
singleness of heart. ‘From be- 
ginning to end there is no suggestion of a 
love motive in the ‘Odyssey.’ ” 


sponsive 


It is the common opinion that Euripides 
knew what love was and what women were. 
But here again Mr. Benecke’s thesis obliges 
him to assail and to minimize the prevailing 

He admits that about this period 
began to be influential in Athenian 
life; they became important, men began to 
discuss their rights, to talk of them, to fear 
them; they had not yet learned to love the 
other sex, But Alcestis, you may say—did 
not Alcestis at any rate understand the mo- 
dern trick of conjugal devotion and self-sac- 
rifice? “No,” says Mr. Benecke, “for the 
man she does not care in the least; for the 
husband, for the ideal of the family, she is 
perfectly ready to die,”’ whimsically forget- 
ting the words of Phaedrus in the “Sympo- 
sium’: “Love will make men dare to die 
their beloved, and women as well 

Of this Alcestis, the daughter of Pe- 
lias, js a monument to all Hellas.’ 
our author, Alcestis, Andromeda, 
are lovable, but not loved. 


opinion, 


women 


for 

men 
No, says 
Iphigenia 
Euripides, though 


learned in the hearts of women, never paint- | (univorsum triduom!) he writes: 


ed true love: at 1 | 
rout fifty years later a certain | “Oh, welcome back! the third long day and night 


Antimachus discovered that his wife was a 


capital and lovable comrade, as good com- 
this dis- | 
| Now, here we have tenderness and Oriental 
He did 


pany as a man. He proclaimed 
covery in books which have passed into ob- 


livion, and the miracle was worked. 


not invent the romantic passion, Mr. Benecke 


The person who set this novel fashion | 
(a younger | 


contemporary of Plato), who deeply loved | 


honored her memory deserves the highest praise. There is a good 


The elegies addressed by this | deal to smile at in these slashing proposi- 


| exhaustive collection of passages and autho- 
| rities. 
_ | is that he inverts his solid pyramid of facts, 
strain addressed to a woman, and that their | and tries to balance it on its apex—that is to | 
say, upon a shadowy personage who works a 
| social revolution with an unknown poem; in 
chivalrously as they had been in the habit of 


| human nature, which is constantly rushing 


of | 





then | 


waste her herd of porkers than because they | tion. Theocritus makes Hercules the devoted 
Odysseus him- | and 


| Wise advice there breaks out now and then 


as | 








concedes; he ‘“‘simply transferred it to an- 
other sex.”’ 

These are the views of a young scholar | 
who has made an exhaustive collection of 
passages and citations, and whose research | 


suggestive, for they are associated with an 


The chief error of Benecke’s position 


the next place, he does not allow much to 


in after you drive her out with a pitcbfork, 
Any exceptional woman is liable to break 
Mr. Benecke’s sweeping rule, for such a wo- 
man is sure to make for herse!f exceptional 
treatment; if she be a strong character and 
a delightful personage, she will break all 
barriers, she will captivate even her hus- 
band, whether in the third or the thirteenth 
century B. c. Such accidents happen in 
China, we know, and the Greeks were by no 
means bound fast in adamantine traditions 
like the Chinese. They were by no means 
jealous of feminine genius. They heartily ad- 
mired Sappho; they admired Artemisia, who 
fought like a man and won compliments from 
Xerxes. In Sparta feminine public opinion 


to come back to face their wives after the 
defeat of Leuctra. Yet these handsome vi- 
ragos could love their husbands, and die with 
them, as Plutarch, who was a fine connoisseur | 
in the sex and could appreciate an Agiatis or 


| a Cleopatra, takes pleasure in recording. 


it is, on the other hand, entirely true that 


| the Greeks addressed poems of chivalrous 


sentiment to young men. One or two exam- 
ples will show Aristotle's code in opera- 


inseparable protector of young Hylas. 
“He taught him all things as a father teaches | 
his child—-that the lad might be fashioned to 
his mind, and might drive a straight furrow 
and come to the true measure of man.” This 
is precisely what the poet Theognis did for 
the young friend to whom his elegies are ad- 
dressed. They make a collection of copy- 
book maxims and moralizings—a sort of ma- 
nual which is a cross between Machiavelli’s 
‘Prince’ and Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, 
with less cynicism and a higher tone. A 
large portion of them is entirely fit virgini- 
bus puerisque; another group, going under 
the same name, is strangely different, and 
guite unedifying for boys or girls. Out of 
the midst of these admonitions and worldly- 


a stanza full of personal feeling, an accent 
of reproach, a complaint of fickleness, a note 
of passion and jealousy, quite in the strain of 
Shakspere’s Sonnets. The highest flight of 
these clegies exactly anticipates the strain: 


“Yet do thy worst, Old Time, despite thy wrong 
My love shall In my verse live ever young.”’ 


And again, in Theocritus a lover complains 
of the inconstancy of his friend; of pride, 
of coquetry; after an absence of three days 


are gone at last! 
Thrice weleome! we who wait and pine grow old 
ere one is passed!"' 


| Looking-glass.’ 


| judges. 





passion—-the passion of Sappho with more 
than her delicacy. To what Phillis or Chloe ! 


were the lines addressed? Why, to a young 
man; and this is rather bewildering—it be- 
longs to the land of ‘Alice behind the 
Courtesy, tenderness, chi- 
valry, passionate affection, all these marks 
and qualities are found in poetry addressed 


| to men—are, in fact, down to a certain date 


| tions, and 3 t | 
Petrarch to his Laura are not pre- | and also much that is valuable and | 


reserved almost exclusively for men; and 
then, with a right-about-face, they appear, 


| in the New Comedy and in the Alexandrian 


poetry, transferred to the sex to whom, ac- 
cording to our notions, they rightfully be- 
long. The lover of the New Comedy begins 
to know the gracious illusions and exaggera- 
tions of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’ though his 
world is not bathed in the rose-colored mist 
of that atmosphere of poetry. 


Whence came this surprising change Mr. 
Benecke’s treatise does not really explain. 
It was undoubtedly not a bouleversement, as 
he represents it; it was due to a series of 
social movements which had been slowly 
working towards a culmination. It was due 
in the first place to the genius of Menander, 
who held the mirror up to nature, and 
thought it worth while to make a study of 
domestic life and character instead of writ- 
ing political satire and extravaganzas, as 
Aristophanes chose to do. Doubtless Aristos- 
phanes had the genius to give us character- 
studies; but his bent and the controlling 
forces of his epoch drove him to turn upon 
life the distorting mirror of burlesque. Me- 
nander, then, painted what he saw, what 
might have been seen earlier, perhaps, by 
the fitting genius and the discerning eye. 

It is ridiculous to make much of an Anti- 
machus, and to forget Pericles and his As- 
pasia. Aspasia was without question the 
kind of woman to live for, and to die for, 
if necessary. Pericles thought so when he 
condescended to shed tears before her 
It was he, a far greater than Anti- 
machus, who first set the Athenians an ex- 
ample of the affection, the courtesies, and 
the dignity that belong to the position of a 
wife. Aspasia herself, in her salon, had 
shown the Athenian ladies what a social 
force they might become, and had discoursed 
with them on their duties towards their 
husbands. It is not likely that they soon 
forgot so novel a scene and so rare an ex- 
ample; if it.offended some prejudices and 
stupidities, it must have flattered strongly 
the pride and the self-respect of these caged 
domestic creatures, who ceased their cackle 
for a while and listened for the first time 
to rational conversation. Doubtless there 
were other centres of influence, though none 
so brilliant and lofty; these seeds of new 
ideals were wafted abroad, we may be sure, 
by the winds and currents of the time; the 
Dorian and Ionian modes and manners be- 
gan to invade the seclusion of the Athenian 
harems. The barriers of the petty states 
were breaking up; bands of adventurers pe- 
netrate to the depths of Asia Minor and to 
Egypt. Even the Spartans become rolling- 
stones, and a Spartan king ends his days an 
exile and an adventurer in Egypt. Corinth. 
jah women, the Dorian turtle-doves of The- 
ocritus, visit Alexandria with their hus- 
bands, as we visit Paris, to see the sights 
and the fashions of the great metropolis. 
The Macedonian queens, the lineage of 
Olympias and the Berenices, had no great 
store of virtues, but they had imperious 
charms and graces, intellect and force of 
character, which could not be overlooked, 
which culminated, instead of degenerating, 
in that miracle of enchantments and fas- 
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cinations, ‘““The Serpent of Old Nile.’’ They 
brought their gifts to Egypt, where already 
for ages the women had possessed their own 
legal rights and their recognized position. 
They were honored with statues and epitha- 
lamiums and apotheoses; they shared tem- 
ple and worship and tribute with their royal 
husbands. No wonder that here women be- 
came a power in literature and in art; in 
this cosmopolitan movement, the maiden 
and the wife at last attained their dignities 
and their dues. Their tastes are served by 
the painters; their souls become worth the 
scrutiny’of the poet; they ascend the throne 
which they occupy in modern romance and 
the drama. To take a single instance, the 
Medea of Apollonius Rhodius reappears in 
the tone and color of Virgil’s Queen Dido; 
the story of her maiden struggles and wav- 


erings, her self-reproach, her curiously de- | reform is to begin not in wild schemes for 


corous elopement, contains bits of psycho- 


’ 


logy that remind one of the latest novel, | 


told with a reserve, a decency, a restraint 
which the latest novel is too apt to disdain. 

Mr. Benecke’s book addresses itself ex- 
clusively to scholars, but it is the brilliant 
and unfinished work of a remarkable young 


man who ought to have lived longer for the | 


sake of the world of letters. It is replete 
with an engaging and vigorous personality; 


it charms at the same time by its natural | 


wit, the nobility and freshness of its senti- 
ments, by the knowledge and the ignorance 
of the world which it displays. The reader 
feels, ‘Here is a man whose acquaintance 
would have been worth making.’’ Mr. Per- 
ry’s volume belongs to another class. It is 


and is dedicated by permission to Queen 
Victoria. It is written, with good taste, in a 


of Cathay, his fair fame would have es- 
caped the discredit cast upon it for cen- 
turies."" In our day, photography has co- 
operated with research to confirm Polo's 
story. 

In his portly and handsome volume, Mr. 
Thomson gives a readable picture in words 
of static China. He shows what the country 
is and how the Chinese live. His text sug- 
gests the long perspective of Chinese his- 
tory, the tenacity of China's unique civiliza- 
tion, and the unyielding strength of her so- 
cial system. While such things as an army 
and navy, honest administrators, and public 
virtue exist chiefy on paper, the realities 
of poverty and ignorance are ever present. 
He does not, however, believe in the neces- 
sity of poverty or the absolute hopefulness 
of the Chinese, but he does maintain that 


arming the empire in defence of the very 
institutions which are the cause of her im- 
potency; any reform worthy of the name 
must begin with the Government itself. Crit- 


| ticism or analysis, however, does not form 
| the main burden of his book, but rather de- 
| scription, The Chinaman at home and 


abroad is portrayed with pen and picture. 
\lthough Mr. Thomson’s literary style is not 
particularly brilliant, the information he 
conveys is thorough and accurate. Canton 
and the cities of southern China near the 


| coast, Foochow and the River Min, Shang- 


hai, and the line of cities along the Great 
River, Peking, and the group of northern ci- 
ties, all come under his notice. He is parti- 


cularly full and especially interesting in his 
handsomely printed, not so well illustrated, 


discursive and not uninteresting style. We | 


were going to add that it is strictly popular 
in its manner and treatment, but this de- 
scription is not quite correct, for it errs in 
introducing Greek words and _ quotations 


chapter on Formosa. The reproductions of 
his photographs are numerous and of a high 
order of merit. There is no index 

Mr. Colquhoun is an accomplished explor- 
er, a pioneer of trade, a marker out of rail- 


| ways, an engineer of the first class, and—we 


which are misprinted half the time. This, | 


however, will not trouble its readers, who 
will derive from it generally correct views 
and sentiments, and will become acquainted 


with many well-chosen passages from the | 


‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey.’ 


CHINA OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
Through China with a Camera. By John 
Thomson. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


China in Transformation. By A. R. Col- 
quhoun. Harper & Bros. 


There is an undoubted benefit, especially 


say it after having reviewed several of his 
books—a luminous and attractive writer. He 
has made the whole empire his special study. 
His list of books consulted shows that he 
knows what is best in the literature of the 
subject, and librarians can take a good hint 
in the business of finding out what is wheat 
and what chaff in the heap of books on 


| China. His work is not one for the critical or 


special scholar. He writes in order to be 
immediately helpful to the general reader 
and to men of business, politics, and travel, 
who wish to know the China that is and also 
that which is to be. The subjects which he 


| discusses are those of geography, communi- 


in descriptive geography, of uniting the | 


work of the pencil and the camera. It is 


often difficult to express in the terms of | 
a foreign vocabulary either the ideas or | 


the actual facts of a civilization. The limi- 
tations which beset the traveller-author. 
because of his poverty of moulds of thought 
and forms of language, are very real. It is 
truly difficult to translate, say, the thoughts 
of Buddhism into languages saturated with 
the Christian conception of the universe. 


Even the most honest traveller fails to con- ? 


vey to his hearers the images of what he 
has actually seen. Lowell’s poetry about the 
flowers of language shedding their petals in 
speech is an every-day matter of the prose 
of experience. Mr. John Thomson, who has 


} 


already written of the antiquities of Cam- | 


bodia and looked at China and the Chinese 
through a camera, aptly remarks that had 
“Marco Polo been able to confirm by a se- 


ries of photographs his story of the wonders | democracy. Between Emperor and people is 


cations, economics and foreign relations. The 
matter of communications is with him of 
the first importance. He is a railroad mis- 
sionary, and an apostle holding the faith 
that isolation is the breeder of all manner 
of evils, and that the intercourse of nations 
is a blessing to the whole race. He de- 
scribes with subtle analysis China's govern- 
ment and administration, her actual and po- 
tential commercial development, diplomatic 
intercourse, the native press, and the people 

Mr. Colquhoun has a chapter on Chinese 
democracy. He finds in filial piety the se- 
cret of China’s marvellous longevity. It is 
in her genuine local democracy that he dis- 
covers the roots of the “sacred right of 
rebellion,’’ which has so often asserted itself 
in China. The political organization con- 
sists of a patriarchal system, at the head 
of which is the Emperor, “the father of the 
people,’’ who alone worships and represents 
Heaven or God, superimposed upon a vast 
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, a hoary method of administration carried o 


by mandarins and petty officers who reach 
their position through the civil service or 
literary examinations. The poorest boy 
the land can rise to be Prime Minister 
while in the Emperor's family the nobility 
descends one grade lower with every genera 
tion, until in the ninth from the son of 
Heaven. the descendants of those who were 
imperial nobles rejoin and become level with 
the common people. In this curious duarchy 
there is no middle term of individuality, no 
great middle class of people as in the West 
ern nations Nor is there anything cor 
responding to that great body of the Japan 
ese Samurai who constitu one-tenth of 
the whole population, and who have been 
able to swing the nation out of the old 
grooves into the new path of modern pro 
gress. While Japan boasts one unbroken 
dynasty of twenty-five alleged centuries 
China changes hers every two or three hun 
dred years, and counts over thirty dynastic 
Most interesting and valuable are the illu 

trations and maps of Mr. Colquhoun’s work 
which powerfully reinforce the text, showing 
the distribution of religions, the density of 
population, the extent of the various re 
bellions and devastations Other diagram 
show comparisons of categories and statistics 
so that few books, if indeed any, can com 
pare with this as one immediately helpful 
to the student of contemporaneous politics 


As to the burden and animus of the work 


there can be no mistake whateve: The au 
thor uses the English language in such a way 
that the reader not only may but muat 


understand him He believes that the only 
ealvation for China rests in opening the 
country fully to foreign enterprise; that the 
building of railroads, the improvement of 
communications of every sort, and the open 
ing of mines by means of foreign capital 
and native codperation will insure a cor 

tinuance of their political organism and of 
happy life to the Chinese. He believes that 
England is the best friend of China, and can 
help her most. As a Russophobist, he feels 
sure that Russia is boundless in her ambi 

tion, and, if left unchecked by Great Britain 
will unscrupulously carry out a scheme of 
universal empire. With more solid terri 

torial foundation than any empire, ancient or 
modern, Russia is constantly enlarging her 
compact mass, and her people have the tre 
mendous advantage of fighting with thelr 
back to the north wind “To parley with 
such a force is like parleying with the tidal 
wave. Only a sea wall of solid construction 
can set bounds to its inflow.’" The one power 


| that can set those bounds is Great Britain 


Mr. Colquhoun believes in facing Russia now 
on Chinese soil. Otherwise, he thinks that 
the British will be first replaced in China, 
and then themselves be engulfed. He takes 
hope from history. ‘‘For three hundred years 
we fought France, and built up our empire 
in the process."" Now, cries this apostle of 
trade, railways, and war (if necessary), ‘If 
Britain be but true to herself, and draw the 
Anglo-Teutonic races to her side, she has 
still the means of averting this danger which 
threatens the whole of those races through 
the domination of the world by the Slav 


power.” 


Canadian Folk-Life and Folk-Lore. By Wil- 
liam Parker Greenough. With illustra- 
tions by Walter C. Greenough. New York 
George H. Richmond. 1897. [1898.] 


Without speculating on the cause of the 
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circumstance, we may state the plain fact 
that little has yet been written in English 
about the French Canadians and their ways 
of life. Mr. Greenough has found a capi- 
tal subject, his opportunities of examin- 
ing it have been unusually good, and his 
manner of treatment is delightful. Any one 
can compile an historical or statistical ac- 
of the habitants from Garneau and 
the latest census tables, but it is only 
through the personal knowledge which 
comes of long residence that such mate- 
rials as appear in this book can be brought 
together. Each chapter is a compound of 
anecdote, of observation, and of shrewd or 
amysing reflection. 

Although not so stated in any single pas- 
sage, we infer from scattered references 
that Mr. Greenough is an American lumber 
merchant whose familiarity with the Lau- 
rentian district springs from business rela- 
tions. By a gradual process, it would seem, 
he has become closely associated with the 
people whom he describes, until, after re- 
peated visits, he has established a home 
among them. Thus, as a critic of character, 
he enjoys two important advantages: he is 
unaffected by racial prejudices which might 
vitiate the writings of an English Cana- 
dian, and in the course of commercial deal- 
ings he must have gone far below the sur- 
face. We shall mention but one other ge- 
neral feature of the volume which is at- 
tractive—its absence of literary conscious- 
ness or of deeper purpose than appears at 
first glance. The manuscript was handed 
about for some time among the author’s 
friends, and not until it had been ‘‘worn al- 
most to fragments, and after many people 
had said, ‘I wish you would get this printed 
send me a copy,’” did it reach the 
printer. 

In his title, Mr. Greenough uses ‘‘Cana- 
dian’’ just as an Bnglish native of Montreal 
or Quebec would employ that term: that is, 
he confines it to persons of French origin. 
Taken in its widest extension, the word 
comprises dwellers in cities or country 
towns, but here its application is limited to 
the rural habitant. ‘The habitant is simply 
the farmer. The name was given to those 
early settlers who remained to inhabit the 
country, to distinguish them from officials, 
traders, and others who were not expected 
to reside in it permanently.’’ The descen- 
dants of these early colonists still occupy 
the lower shores of the St. Lawrence. More- 
over, the pressure of population has driven 
them back into the sterile region north of 
the stream and southward into the fertile 
counties called ‘‘Kastern Townships,” which 
were originally settled by emigrants from 
New England. Mr. Greenough has prob- 
ably seen less of those who live on the south 
and in mixed communities than he 
has of the pure Canadian stock as it flou- 
rishes along the river bank between Three 
Rivers and Quebec. The distinctive type is 
nowhere better articulated than in the re- 
zion which he has traversed over and over 
again and where he has built his own ca- 
hane 


count 


and 


shore 


A sketch which was originally prepared to 
gratify the curiosity of intimate friends 
could not very well regard the niceties of 
systematic arrangement, and topics are con- 
sidered in a somewhat haphazard sequence. 
Or, rather, the chapters are separate essays, 
printed without attention to a fixed scheme, 
since the proof of particular points is be- 
yond the author's design. All is elastic, 
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spontaneous, and unreserved. Among the | on this western region of furs and fisheries, 


chief subjects detailed in the table of con- 
tents are ‘My Friends, the Habitants of Ca- 
nada’; ‘“‘Animal Life and Fish,” ‘“Occupa- 
tions,” “Amusements,” “The Church,” 
“Marriages and Festivities,” ‘“‘Chansons Ca- 
nadiennes,” ‘Language and Education,” 
“Some National Characteristics.” The folk- 
lore element indicated in the title is slight, 
and really does not touch comparative legend 
at all. Under the head of “Amusements— 
Contes and Raconteurs,”’ several good in- 
stances of the tales told around camp-fires 
are given, but if the word loup-garou occurs 
anywhere we have failed to see it. Mr. 
Greenough’s object is by swift and telling 
strokes to depict the French Canadian as 
he lives and occupies himself in modern 
days. 

The Roman Catholic peasant—whether 
French, German, Italian, or Spanish—is al- 
ways an interesting object of inquiry to edu- 
cated Englishmen; and the French Canadian 
rustics, in spite of their citizenship, still 
constitute a peasantry. Their occupations 
and ideas, until they emigrate from their 
Laurentian homes, are far more primitive 
than those of the other nationalities on this 
continent. Their virtues strike the imagina- 
tion (in cases like that of Mr. Greenough’s 
Nazaire, who resembles the best Swiss 
guides); and even where extraordinary me- 
rit does not shine forth among them, they 
preach a certain gospel by showing that po- 
verty and contentment are not incompatible. 
We do not extol their torpor, but their cheer- 
fulness and patience are standard qualities 
which a restless generation should mark 
and profit by. However, this is a work of 
amusement rather than of moralizing, and 
we must quote a single short passage which 
illustrates its easy and practical strain: 
“At our fishing-camp we used many baked 
beans. Now the French for beans is féves, 
but baked beans are called simply ‘beans.’ 
Our cook will frequently ask me if he is to 
‘mettre tremper des féves pour faire de 
beans,’ that is, put some beans in soak to 
make some beans. So baked beans will be 
beans in French, while the unbaked article 
will continue to be féves.” 

Mr. Greenough’s study will henceforth be 
indispensable to thoughtful travellers in the 
Lower St. Lawrence valley, and should also 
be widely circulated in Canada itself. At 
only one point have we found ourselves dif- 
fering from the author over a question of 
fact. On p. 78 he minimizes somewhat un- 
duly the efforts which are made within the 
Province of Quebec to catch religious pro- 
selytes. 


The Goede Vrouw of Mana-ha-ta. By Mrs. 
John King Van Rensselaer. 8vo. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1898. 


While the seventeenth century was 
young, the trading nations of Europe had 
already occupied most of the points of van- 
tage on the western Atlantic coast. The line 
of English and Spanish settlements was 
broken by one unoccupied place, where the * 
Hudson River, the future highway of a na- 
tion, penetrating a vast and rich interior 
region, poured into the sea at Manhattan 
Island. English settlers, sailing either for 
this point or for the Delaware capes, but 
neglecting the variation of the compass, and 
ignorant of the Gulf Stream drift, had been 
forced to a less hospitable coast. The Dutch, 
already owners of the islands of spices on 








the other side of the globe, cast their eyes 


and planted their race upon this spot so 
firmly and wisely that one who looks below 
the surface traces their steps, not effaced, 
but deepened by the lapse of time. 

Mercury, god of traders, was not the only 
patron saint of New Amsterdam. Lucina too 
was invoked, and with the first shipload of 
settlers was sent a midwife, Mary Jans, or 
Jonas, from whom Anekje Jans, fruitful of 
much litigation, descended. With Mary’s 
help the colonists rapidly increased and re- 
plenished the earth, seeming even eager for 
her services, as is witnessed by the short- 
ness of periods of widowhood, and the rea- 
diness shown by relicts ‘‘convoler en se- 
condes noces,” and often ‘en troisiémes.” 

Healthful conditions of life and peaceful 
surroundings favored the making of happy 
homes, under the rule of Dutch thrift and 
hereditary housewifely virtues. A genera- 
tion grew up before the English imposed 
their alien dominion, which controlled poli- 
tics, but could make no impression on a 
closely allied and self-respecting social sys- 
tem. Into this the conservative matrons 
would allow no foreigner to penetrate. The 
successive English Governors (with the 
bright exceptions of Hunter and Burnet), 
dissolute creatures of a court, or bankrupt 
dependants on the ruling powers, were 
avoided and execrated by the people for ex- 
cesses and rapacities which would have turn- 
ed into cruelties, had they dared to follow 
the tempting example of Spanish procon- 
suls. With these officials the men of the 
colony held necessary relations, sometimes 
intimate and interested, while the good 
wives of Manhattan kept themselves strict- 
ly aloof from social communion with them. 
This story relates many instances in which 
the women used their influence over their 
husbands to mitigate severities, resist abuses, 
and defy encroachments on the part of their 
Governors. It is related how this influence 
gave strength to the severe rebuke adminis- 
tered by the States-General at a very early 
date to Governor Stuyvesant for his perse- 
cution of the Quakers. This salutary effect 
of wise and intimate feminine counsel upon 
public affairs is well traced in the vivid 
sketches of the cruel usurpation of Leisler, 
the corrupt rule of Cosby, and the stirring 
episode of Zenger’s trial. 

Inviting passages for quotation abound in 
this volume—picturesque description, quaint 
revival of old customs and manners, and 
curious tradition and anecdote. Access to 
family archives from which these are drawn 
permits Mrs. Van Rensselaer to promise 
a fuller account of the leading families of 
Manhattan in the last century. Such an- 
nals will form a valuable contribution to 
the domestic history of this city, and will 
bring out strongly the truth that while 
many of the Dutch names have ceased to 
exist through marriages, the mother-blood 
of the mother-stock still subsists in full 
vigor. They will show that though Irish 
seize the offices, and Germans usurp the 
shops, and Hebrews swarm on the Exchange, 
the ancient element still holds in New York 
the churches, the charities, the colleges. 

The volume is beautifully printed, with a 
clear and copious index. Two or three 
amusing typographical errors need to be 
corrected in another edition, which. will no 
doubt be called for by a reading public of 
which descendants of the people comme- 
morated make a large part. If there were 


an American Academy, entitled to decree 
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prizes for literary excellence, this work 
would richly deserve the crown of its ap- 
proval, as one of the most novel and agree- 
able books of the year. 





A Hero of Ticonderoga. By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Burlington, Vt.: Hobart J. 
Shanley & Co. 1898. 


Those who are familiar with Mr. Robin- 
son’s other writings do not need to be told 
that this book will be read with a very pure 
pleasure. The controversy over the ‘‘New 
Hampshire Grants’’ was not a very impor- 
tant episode in itself, although it nearly re- 


sulted in allying Vermont with Canada. Nor | 


was the capture of the fifty soldiers occupy- 
ing Fort Ticonderoga by a force five times 
as large a very prodigious achievement. 
But these things have become a part of our 
national mythology, and are as dear to the 
popular heart as the tales of Romulus and 
Remus and the expulsion of the Tarquins 
were to the Romans. Mr. Robinson tells his 
story well, and manages to make it suffi- 
ciently thrilling without dabbling it in blood. 
In fact, the only slaughter that takes place 
is that of game; and yet little people read 
the book with delight. May it not be that 
their blood-thirstiness is exaggerated, and 
that if authors did not, as Artemus Ward 
said, delight to wade in gore, children would 
yet take pleasure in reading? 

But in the best sense this tale is genuine 
history. ‘The author knows the region that 
he describes, he knows the speech and the 
manner of life of the early settlers, and, 
more than all, he knows nature. We take 
upon faith his account of the features of the 
country, knowing that he is familiar with 
them, and his description of the conduct and 
speech and belongings of the pioneers, feel- 
ing sure that it is based upon authentic tra- 
ditions, obtained almost at first hand. But 
no one that has ever gone into the great 
woods of a winter’s day, or, indeed, that has 
ever entered them with open eyes and ears, 
requires to exercise faith in order to appre- 
ciate Mr. Robinson’s descriptions. To read 
them is almost as good as camping out, and 
is, indeed, not a bad introduction to wood- 
craft. The delicate touches which create the 
scenes are not the result of imagination, but 
of observation, and we cannot but think 
that if our children are to be taught the mea- 
gre annals of the early backwoodsmen, they 
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should be taught by books osnentes such 
verisimilitude as Mr. Robinson knows how 
| to impart. 
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Page, T. N Red Rock Scribners $i mM 
Parkin, G. R. Life and Letters of Edward Thring 
2 vols. Macmillan. $7 


Prentice, KE. P., and Egan, J. G The Cornu. 
Clause of the Federal Constitutiot Chicay 
Callaghan & Co 

Prominent : amilies of New York Revised ed 


J istortes ‘4 

Pugh. E ewia Tony Drum. A Cockney Boy. Her 
ii it & Co. $1.50 

Pyle, Howard The Buccaneers and Marooner f 
America. Popular ed. London: T. Fisher Unwin 

Rosenfeld, Morris Songs from the Ghetto Bo 
ton: Copeland & Day. $1.25 

Ross, Clinton Heroes of Our War with Spain 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50 

Sanborn, F. B Memoira of Vliny Farle, M.D 
tjoston: Damrell & Upham. $2 

Schultz, Jeanne Colette T. Y¥. Crowell & ( 
$1 





Selections from Southey’s ‘‘The Doctor." Put 
hams ‘ 

Skinner, C. M Do-Nothing Days Philadelphia 
J, B. Lapping tt Co. $1.50 

Skinner, C. M Myths and Legenda beyond Our 
orders. Ph ladelphia J. B. Lippincott Ce 
$1.50 


Smiley, J. B., and Storke, Helen L The Begin 
ners’ Latin Book American H« ( 

Stoddard, W. ©. With the Bla« k ” Prince Apple 
tons 


Stoddard, W. O. Suecess against Odds. Appletons 

The Reign of Terror. A Collection of Authentte 
Narratives. 2 vols. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin 
cott Co, 

The Voyages and Adventures of Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto, the Portuguese Popular ed » A. m: T 
Fisher Unwin 

Thompson, Sir Henry Food and Feeding oth 
ed. F. Warne & Co. $1.75 
Van Dyke, Rev. Henry. The Lost Word A Chriat 
mas Legend of Long Ag Seribners. $1.50 

Van Dyke, Rev. Henry. ‘Sb ps and Havens ee 
Crowell & Co. We 

Verne, Jules An Antaretic Mystery Philadel 
phia: J. B, Lippineott Ce 

Warman, Oy. Frontier Stories. Seribners. $1.25 

Waterloo, Stanley Armageddon Rand, Me's 


& Co 

Watson, William The Adventures of a Blockade 
Runner. Popular ed ne ndon Tr. Fisher Unwin 

Weyman, 8S. J. The Castle Inn Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.%) 

Wollmann, Franz Uber Polltisch-Satirische Ge 
dichte aus der Schottischen Reformationazett 
Leipzig: Wilbelm Braumiiller 

Woreester, Dean ¢ The Philippine Islands and 
their People Macmillan $4 

Wright, Julia MacNair. A Boy of To-day. Ame 
rican Tract Society 1. 


The Confession 


of Stephen Whapshare 





By Emma Brooke, author of 
“A Superfluous Woman,” 
etc. No. 28inthe “ Hudson 
Library.” lomo, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


* A clever, strong, and original tale... a 
strong and refreshing vein of originality both 
in her theme and its execution.”—London 
Telegraph. 


“Admirably written throughout. Some of 
its ages are beautifully written. Its psy- 
chology is delicate and acute, the tragedy of 
it poignant and sustained, all the characters 
are clearly conceived, and drawn with firm 
ness and precision. . Miss Brooke has pro- 
duced a work of art.”—London Chronicle. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK & LONDON. 
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The Spectator. 


The Proprietors who in 1861 purchased the Spectator =e since that date conducted it themselves. 
ress severel 


be 


therefore exempted from many influences which p 

the first made it their chief object to say out what the 
tions, Irrespective, not only of opposition from without, 
isto reflect the opinion of cult 


it of the opinion of their own supporters. 
vated Liberals; but in the matter of the American War they fought against the 


They are 
on the ro Tr nce of journalism, and have from 
believe to be truth in theology, politics, and social ques- 
Their object 


uiass of the very class they are trying to represent, and were finally acknowledged by them to have been In the right. 
rhe news of the current week is compressed into an animated narrative, which the laziest or busiest may read, 


without missing the life or import of the events. 


names of the publishers and the 
librarians, literary institutions, and private gentle men, 


The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington St., Boston, 


Mass. ; 


A. Wilson Co., Ltd., 


scriptions are rece ive a 


SUBSCRIPTION, 


SPECTATOR, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH 


Verbes Francais Demand- 
ant des Prepositions. 


By Mme. Francis J. A. Darr. Verbes Francais 
Demandant des Prepositions is designed for the 
use of students of French in determining the 
proper preposition to follow the verb, which re- 
moves the greatest obstacle to a correct know- 
ledge of that tongue. The simple and clear ar- 
rangement of matter will at once appeal to the 
student. 


12mo, cloth, 135 pages. 50 cents. 





Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or postpald on receipt of price by the publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 6th Ave. (cor, 48th H.) i )» New York. 


LIBRARIES. 


We supply Public, Private, School, College, and Club 
Libraries with all current Books promptly and chea 
it is our specialty, We deal in nothing but books, Bus 
Monthly Bulletin of ali the publishers’ new, noteworthy, 
and popular books mailed on application, 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th ~ New York. 


F. W. CHRIST ERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


420 Sth Ave., between 38th and 89th Sts., New York. 


Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paria Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greck and Latin Classics, Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued, 


BOOKS When calling lease ask for 
AT. | RANT 
LIBERAL Whenever you i a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRANT. 


for quotations, An 


Before buying books, write 
slips of books at 


assortment of catalogues and spectal 
reduced ian’ sent for 10 cent stamp. 
. BE. GRANT, Books, 
23 W aR, NEW YORK: 
| Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By L.C. Boname, Philadelphia, 258 South 16th St. 


Natural Method on a New Plan, With thorough drill 
in Pronunciation and Easentials of Grammar, 

From Fducation, Boston; “A well-made series, Teach- 
era will find the three books helpful and interesting,” 


IOWA 
Farm Mortgages 


In 80 years we have loaned several millions, No cilent 
has lost a dollar or taken a piece of land, € person: 
ally know the quality and value of lands on which we 
lend. Kstablished 1856. Correspondence solicited. 


THE LEAVITT & JOHNSON TRUST CO., Waterloo, lowa. 








The International News Co., 83 and 8 Duane St., New York; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, 
New York; The ane ytion News Co., 47 Dey St., New York, and 77 Clark St., Chicago, and The 
‘ing St. West, Toronto, Canada, where single copies can be obtained, and Sub- 


arold 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 57.50 A YEAR. 
LTD., | Wellington Street, Strand, London, England. 


Ready. 234 pp., Royal gto, with 36 Facsimile 


Maps and Illustrations, 
The Annals of the Voyages of the 
Brothers Nicolo and Antonio Zeno 


in the North Atlantic about the end of the Four- 
teenth Century, and the Claim founded thereon to a 


VENETIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
A Criticism and an Indictment by Frep. W. Lucas. 


Hand-made Paper, £2. 2s, Net. Eprrion DE LUXE, 
limited to 50 copies on Japanese paper, £4. 48 Net. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HENRY STEVENS’ SON & STILES, 
39 Great Russell Street, London, W. C. 


SENT 
REPOMENEE. 2 FeIEN FRC 
FREE BARGAIN LIST OF CHOICE NEW 
eee ENGLISH BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS OF 


MurRRAY, MACMILLAN, Nimmo, Cuatro & 
WINDUS, ETC., SECURED AT LOW PRICES FOR CASH 
DURING THE PAST SUMMER BY Mr. LAURIAT, AND 
JUST ARRIVED BY STEAMER, 

Successors to 


Chas. E. Lauriat Co. Success ‘° Boston. 
301 Washington St. Opp. ‘Old South’? Church. 


CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Send for Catalogue. 








OUR SPECIAL CLEARANCE LIST OF 
Fine OLp Books FROM THE MAG- 
NIFICENT STOCK PURCHASED FROM 
Estes & LAURIAT, AND NOW OF- 
FERED AT MARVELOUSLY LOW 
PRICES. 














OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
(American Branch) 91 and 93 sth Ave., N.Y ° 


ee oo meee ee oy 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 

Rare Early English Literature, Eariy Printed Books in 
Black Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookb ndings, rare Prints 
and Autographs, ete. ver fine  speciinens are dealt with, 

20 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG. 


Kine DERGARTEN SupPLIEs 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 3 East#14th Street, N.Y. 
Send for new Catalogue, 


OOK 'S, “SE ECOND- HANDAND NEW, 


Standard and Ean Books bought, Catalogues 
issued, W, Jounson, 2 E, 42d St., N. 


PURCHASE GOOD SECOND-HAND 
Books in any quantity, for cash. Address, with list, 
A. 8. » Clase, hd paren Bi. (opp. St. Paul’ #), New York, 


UTOG ‘RAPH LETTERS o of Famous 
People bought and sold by WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, ew York City. Bend t for price- list. 














Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form, Substantially made, bound in 
cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in gold, 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 
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Two Noteworthy Books 


he Tides and Kindred Phe- 


nomena in the Solar System 
By GEORGE HOWARD DARWIN, Plumian 


| Professor and Fellow, Trinity College, Uni- 


| versity of Cambridge. 


The Spectator contains a List of all Books published during the week (not under one shilling in price), with the | and Diagrams. 
prices attached, a feature which will greatly increase its value to bookselle rs, | 


With Illustrations 
12mo, $2.00. 


“One need not be profoundly interested in 
the actual subject of Prof. George Howard 
Darwin’s ‘The Tides’ to find the book very 
suggestive and awakening. Geology, the 
widest and highest questions of astronomy, 
and earthquakes, are a few of the topics 
upon which the author touches, using the re- 
searches of others or describing his own by 
way of illustrating or verifying his theories. 

‘ The broadening effect of even a sin- 
gle reading will remain with one for life.”’ 
New York Times. 


The Magic of the Horse-Shoe. 


With Other Folk-Lore Notes. By 


ROBERT MEANS LAWRENCE, M.D. 


| 8vo, $2.25. 


The host of persons who believe, or half- 
believe, in ‘“‘luck’’ and “signs’’ will find Dr. 


| Lawrence’s book very interesting. He writes 


| of the horse-shoe as a talisman, fortune and 


luck, folk-lore of common salt, omens of 
sneezing, days of good and evil omen, super- 
stitions dealing with animals, and the luck 


| of odd numbers. 











Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East — ee New York. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


SCHOOL TRUSTEES, 
PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS, 


And others interested, are invited to consider 
the advantages offered by the Nation as an 
advertising medium. School advertisements 
are printed in a uniform typography, with the 
address in the first line, classification being 
made by States, alphabetically, unless espe- 
cially ordered displayed on other pages. 

The Nation, in its special field of political 
and literary criticism, is unlike any other pe- 
riodical, American or foreign. About 10,000 
copies are circulated weekly, but these figures 
do not accurately represent the number of its 
readers. It is taken by reading clubs and lite~ 
rary associations in a large number of places, 
and may be found on file in every library of 
importance in the country. There are proba- 
bly few weekly periodicals whose columns of- 
fer so favorable an opportunity for reaching 
an audience interested in educational matters. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents a line each in- 
sertion, with the following discounts: 5 per 
cent, on 4 insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 in- 
sertions, 12% per cent. on 13 insertions, 15 
per cent. on 26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 
$9 insertions, 25 per cent. on 62 insertions. 

The Nation is sent free while advertisement 
continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through any re- 
sponsible advertising agency, or directly to 

THE NATION, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 
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(.P. Putnam’ s Sons 


NEW BOOKS. 
Where Ghosts Walk. 


The Hauots of Familier Characters in History 
and Literature. By MARION HARLAND, au- 
thor of ‘‘Some Colenie! Homesteads,” etc. 
With 33 Illustrations. 8vo, gilt top (in « 
box), $2.50. 

The clever author of “Colonial Homesteads” has 
utilized her experiences in Europe and her literary 
training for the preparation of a series of papers 
devoted to certain historic places with which are 
to be connected the names of characters familiar 
in history and in literature. Mrs, Terhune’s de- 
scriptions are in each case the result of personal 
observation 


Philip Melanchthon. 


The Protestant Preceptor.of Germany. 1497- 
1560. By JAMES WILLIAM Ricuarp, D_D., 
Professor of Homiletics, Lutheran Theo 
logical Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. No. 
2 in The Heroes of the Reformation 
Series, With 32 [ilustrations, Large 12mo, 
$1 50. 

The first volume in this series is ‘ KY 
Luther, the Hero of the Reformation,’ by H. 
Jacobs, D.D. The next issue will be devoted ~ 
** Desiderius Erasmus, the Humanist in the Ser- 
— of the Reformation,’’ by Ephraim Emerton, 
Ph.D 


Rivers of North America 


A Reading Lesson for Students of Geograpby 
and Geology. By IsRAELC. RussELL, Pro- 
fessor of Geology, University of Michigan, 
author of ‘Lakes of North America,” 
‘*Glaciers of North America,” ‘*‘ Volcanoes 
of North America,” etc. No. 3 in The 
Science Series. Fully illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 
The first two volumes in The Science Series are 

‘* The Study of Man,’’ by Professor A. C. Happon, 

and ‘‘ The Groundwork of Science,’’ by St. GeorceE 

MIVART. 


Little Journeys 


to the Homes of American Statesmen. By 

ELBERT HUBBARD. With 38 Illustrations 

16mo, gilt top, $1.75. 

Contents: George Washington, Benj. Franklin, 
Alex. Hamilton, Samuel Adams, John Hancock, 
John Quincy Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, John Jay, Wm. H. Seward, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Little dougneze to the Homes of 

Famous Women le : — 
Good Men and Great {? Vols., flat box..... $3.50 
American Authors ron ? a i 
Anietican Statesmen 2 vols., flat box..... $3.50 
Sold separately, each $1.75; or 4 vols. in box, $ 


Benjamia Franklin, 


Printer, Statesman, Philosopher, and Prac- 
tical Citizen, 1706-1790 By EpwArp Ros. 
INS, author of ‘ Echoes of the Playhouse,’ 
ete. Ne, lin the American Men of Energy. 
With 30 illustrations. 12mo, $1 50. 

“A very excellent plece of biograp hy. and will give its 
author deserved reputation.” — Philadelphia Telegraph 


~ “Tf the succeeding volumes of the series attain the de- 
gree of interest and value of the Franklin, the series 
will indeed be excellent.” The Congregationaliat 


The Revolutionary 
Movement of 1848, 


The History of the Revolutionary Movement 
of 1848-1849 in Italy, Austria-Hungarv. 
and Germany. By C. EpMuND MAURICE, 
New cheaper edition. Illustrated, vo, 
$2.50. ’ 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


‘The Nation 


APPLETONS’ 


Popular Science Monthly. 


NOVEMBER, 1808. 





Was Middle America Peopled from Asia? Prof. 
EpWARD S. Morse 


Finds that supposed resemblances in monuments 
afford no evidences of Asiatic colonization 
The Possible Fiber Industries of the United States. 
CHARLES Ricnarp Dopar 
Points out what fiber plants may be best adapted 
for cultivation here, and estimates their relative 
value as crops 
What is Social Evolution? Hexserr Spencer 
Gives a clear answer to the question, and distifi 
guishes social evolution from social sustentation 
Architectural Forms in Nature. F. S. Detien 
BAUGH 
Describes various rock forms in the United States 
simulating architectural structures 
Dream and Reality. M. Camitie Meiinanp 
Presents curious speculations concerning mental 
states. 
A Practical Dutch Charity. J. H. Gore 


An account of * Ons Huis.’ or Our House, an in 
stitution in Amsterdam resembling the College Set 
tlement 


Other articles: The Torrents of Switzerland: The 
Evolution of Colonies; The Herds of the Yellow 
Ant; Two Gifts to French Science: The Mongoose 
in Jamaica; The Cause of Rain, and biographical 
sketch and portrait of Frank Wigglesworth Clarke 

Editor's Table; Scientific Books: Fragments 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year 


D. APPLETON AND COPIPANY, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Duruy's General History 
of the World. 


By -VicroR Duruy, formerly Minister of 
Public Instruction and Member of the Aca 
demy. Translated from the French. Tho- 
roughly revised, with an introduction and 
summary of contemporaneous history from 
1848 to September, 1898, by EpwIN A. 
GROSVENOR, Professor of European His- 
tory in Amherst College. 12mo, with 25 
colored maps, $2.00. 

Victor Duruy’s great work is divided into 
five parts, beginning with the ancient his- 
tory of the East. Its treatment of Greek and 
Roman history is so complete that the stu- 
dent desiring admission to any of our uni- 
versities need not seek farther for prepara- 
tion in those branches. It gives a brilliant 
and well-balanced account of the Middle 
Ages, and it brings modern history down to 
the memorable year 1848. Professor Gros- 
venor, whose brilliant ‘‘History of Constan- 
tinople’ has made his name so widely 
known, takes up the work at this point. All 
the charm of the fascinating style remains; 
but the work is brought up to date and ren- 
dered the most complete and satisfactory ge- 
neral history that can be found. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
by the publishers, upon receipt of price 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & Co., 


New York and Boston. 


THE NEW and WONDERFUL 


ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED AND 8OLD BY 


| THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, 
| 1167 Broadway, N. Y. Send for circular. 


HASSAN: 


A Romance of Palestine 
By HENRY GILLMAN. 





Mr. Gillman's powerful romance of 
the Holy Land as it is to-day is univer- 
sally praised. It is the result of care- 
ful observation of the Feliaheen of Pa- 
lestine. ‘‘The hero of Hassan,"’ says 
the New York Times, “ will be a reve- 
lation even to those who carry their 
ethnological studies beyond the realm 
of fiction."’ 





From The Independent. A Biblica 
patriarebal, pastoral spirit pervades 
it. Indeed, the whole book is saturated 
with the author's reverence for the 
Holy Land, its legends, tradit 
glory, misery,—its romance, in a word 

and its one supreme glory, the im 
press of the chosen of God and of the 
Master who walked among them 


From The Boston Herald. Mr. (iiliman 
has certainly opened up a new field of 
fiction. The book is a marvel of power, 
acute insight, and clever manipulation 
of thoroughly groun led truths. There 
is no question that it lives and 
breathes. The story is as much a 
giant in ficlion as its hero is among 


men, 


From The Art Interchange. One feels 
that he has gained a wide knowledge of 
the customs, life and condition of mio 
dern Palestine that could only be othe: 
wise had by a long residence in the 
country. The book is one that seems 
destined to take hold of the pojular 
heart as strong'y as did ** Ben Hur” 
or *‘Quo Vadis,”’ nor is it less worthy 
of such popularity th tn either of those 
named. 


From The Philadelphia Item.— The im 
pression made by reading the book is 
like thatof witnessing a great play. Its 
scenes are so Vivid, its characters so 
real, its surrounding horizon 80 ple 


turesque, its setting so rich and varied, 

From Public Opinion. = // (6 romance of 
the strongest type. Many pages fairly 
glow with color, as the author in h 
enthusiasm portrays the natural beau 
ties of the Holy Land. 


Crown, 8vo. Cloth, extra, $2.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington St., Boston. 
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Dodd, Mead & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


By IAN MACLAREN. 
‘‘ Afterwards,” 


And Other Stories. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The admirers of Ian Maclaren have been watching with great interest the development of a series 
of stories from his pen which have occasionally appeared in the periodicals, and which have been en- 
tirely unlike his Scotch sketches which made the inimitable “ Bonnie Brier Bush” Series. The first of 
these was entitled “Afterwards.” The scenes and characteristics are wholly English, and there is no 
appearance of Scotch dialect in them. There has been a great and continuing demand for the magazines 
containing these and the companion stories. They are connected by a common purpose, and form a book 
which many of his admirers believe will create for him a new reputation. 


By Ian Macuaren. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON | 
Aylwin. 


A Romance. By THkoporEe Warts-Dun- Essays and Impressions. 
Ton. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. | “a 
; ; | from the French. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

Mr. Watts-Duntop was an intimate friend of Ten- | 


nyson, Browning, William Morris, and Meredith, and | Alfred Sutro says of it: ‘It is a book that many 
the bameemete pang Mee — alge eng ser | will love; all those who suffer, for it will lighten 
oO 1ese notable men figure aer ¢ ais se | —_ of ° x 7 : rt a 

in this book, whieh he has been unwilling to pub- | re: suffering; all those who love, for it will teach 
lish during their lifetime, Its appearance, which | them to love more deeply. It is a book with its 
is now at last announced, cannot but be considered | faults, doubtless, but it has been written straight 
a notable literary event. from the heart, and will go to the heart.” 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Wisdom and Destiny. 


i 


Translated 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


“Tattle Tales of Cupid.” 


‘‘The Hon. Peter Stirling, ”’ 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


\ collection of short stories written in light and humorous vein, including “ Hts Version of It,’ ‘The 
Cortelyou Feud,” and “A Warning to Lovers.” In addition the volume will contain two plays, planned 
for amateur performance: ‘The Best Laid Plans” and ‘*‘Man Proposes.”’ The volume, therefove, ap- 
peals to a double constituency. 


‘* The 


Told by Paut Leicester Forp, author of 
story of an Untold Love,’’ 


By KUNO FRANCKE. 
Modern German Culture. 


By Professor Kuno Francke of Harvard 
University. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By L. S. LIVINGSTON. 
American Book-Prices 


Current: A Record of Books, Manu- 
scripts, and Autographs sold at Auc- 
tion in ’97-’98. Compiled by LurHER 
8S. Livineston. 

This issue of ‘ Book-Prices” contains many 
improvements, and gives the prices paid for books 
at prior auctions, as well as those for '97-'98. Up- 
wards of five hundred pages, edition limited to five 


hundred copies. One volume, 8vo, gilt top. Price 
$6.00 net. 


Professor Francke’s letters to “The Nation,’ 
“The Bookman,” and other journals which form 
the basis of the volume have attracted great at- 
tention, and are found worthy of preservation in 
a permanent form. No other recent comment up- 
on the condition of German life and letters has 
been so fresh, informing, and so useful as this. 





FOR YOUNGER READERS: 


‘‘ Elsie on the Hudson.” 


By Marrua Fintey. 12mo, with frontispiece. $1. 25, 


It is Unnecessary to say anything about a new “ Elsie” book, The story of Elsie has perennial inte- 
reat to the multitude of readers who have followed her from the beginning. It is an interesting fact that 
the sales of even the earlier volumes in this series have never been so large as at the present time. 


Alice in Wonderland. | TheValiant Runaways 


A Play. Compiled from Lewis Carroll's By GerrruDE ATHERTON. 
Stories. By Emiry Primé DEeLaFrieLp. : a 
: l6mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Printed and bound in a quaint and 
‘ AY Y rj ) 

beautifulway. Fully illustrated. 12mo, A thoroughgoing boys’ book, It has all the 

charm and vivacity of style which have character- 


cloth, 81.25. 
rhe play ix altogether in the wordsof theauthor. | ized her previous books, 


Illustrated, 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Woolen Barbarism 


Would you wipe your face 
on a woolen towel? 

Why, then, wear wool next 
the skin in winter or summer? 
It does not readily absorb 
moisture. It keeps the pores 
clogged and induces colds, 
bronchitis, catarrh, and rheu- 
matism, irritation, and eczema. 


Deimel 
‘Linen-Mesh Underwear 


is health and comfort for win- 
ter in so far as clothing can se- 
cure it, and that is much more 
than most people have ima- 
gined. It keeps the body warm 
enough for health. 


Secd for descriptive pamphlet and 
samples of material, or call and exa- 
nine the goods at 


‘‘The Linen Store.’’ 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 


Noenoh) 
Constable A3Co, 


Lyons Silk 


and 


Wool Fabrics. 


Bengalines, Popelines, Taffetas, 
in Silk and Wool for Autumn Wear. 








| Plain, Corded and Satin effects. 
in Colors, 


Broadovay K 19h st. 


NEW YORK, 


Novelty 
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